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8EXOR  DR.  EDU.VRDO  DIEZ  DE  MEDIN’.V 


The  new  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Bolivia  to  the  United  States 


BULLETIN 


The  Government  of  Bolivia,  which  since  April  2,  1927,  had 
been  represented  in  Washington  by  a  charge  d’affaires, 
recently  appointed  as  its  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  in  the  United  States  the  distinguished  dip¬ 
lomat  and  eminent  man  of  letters.  Dr.  don  Eduardo  Diez  de  Medina, 
who  was  officially  received  by  President  Coolidge  at  the  White  House 
on  February  10  last. 

Upon  presenting  his  letters  of  credence,  Sehor  Diez  de  Medina 
spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Excellency:  Tlie  Govcrmnent  of  Bolivia  has  intrusted  rne  with  its  diplomatic 
representation  near  Your  Excellency’s  Government,  and  to  that  end  has  given 
me  the  honorable  mission  of  ])lacing  in  your  hands  the  letter  which  accredits  me 
as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Bolivia  to  the  United 
States  of  .\merica,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  brings  to  an  end  the  mission  of 
my  i)redecessor,  Senor  Don  Ricardo  Jaimes  Freyre.  In  fulfilling  this  high  trust, 
Excellency,  I  wish  to  express  the  deep  satisfaction  I  experienced  on  treading  the 
soil  of  this  great  Nation,  the  Nation  in  which  Washington  opened  the  furrows 
from  which  was  to  spring  the  marvelous  strength  of  the  world’s  leading  Republic, 
in  which,  later,  Wilson  sowed  the  seed  of  |)eace,  disseminating  doctrines  of  world 
morality  and  justice,  the  gospel  of  each  nation  conscious  of  its  duties  toward  the 
other  nations,  whether  large  or  small,  which  in  conjunction  form  the  international 
community. 

Following  the  footsteps  of  your  illustrious  predecessor  it  has  remained  for 
your  wise  administration— through  your  illustrious  Secretary  of  State — to 
recently  point  out  a  iKJssible  and  just  solution  of  the  question  of  the  South 
Pacific,  demonstrating  once  again  the  consistent  rectitude  of  the  statesman  who 
endeavors  to  achieve  beyond  his  own  frontier  the  realization  of  the  noble  princi¬ 
ples  of  morality  and  positive  justice  among  the  imoples. 

My  country.  Excellency,  renders  the  warmest  homage  to  your  exalted  spirit, 
a  spirit  patterned  after  those  of  the  exalted  Washington  and  Wilson;  and  it 
rests  assured  that  the  greatness  and  the  extraordinary  influence  of  the  United 
States  will  in  no  distant  future  contribute  to  restoring  the  moral  balance  and  the 
reign  of  justice  throughout  the  world.  This  is  the  most  exalted  glory  to  which 
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a  i^rcat  nation  such  as  the  United  States  can  aspire,  a  nation  which  powerful 
and  austere,  leads  the  civilization  of  two  continents. 

So  far  as  Bolivia  may,  she  will  continue  to  work  calndy  toward  the  fulfillment 
of  her  own  destinies,  and  in  her  noble  and  pcacefid  endeavor  to  contribute  to 
the  progress  of  the  world,  releasing  from  her  mountain  fastnesses,  where  they 
lie  imprisoned,  abundant  streams  of  tin,  wolfram,  petroleum,  silver,  and  copper 
which,  shipi)ed  across  the  coveted  sea,  will  strengthen  the  development  of  indus¬ 
tries,  to  the  maintenance  and  enrichment  of  the  world’s  greatest  markets. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  bring  to  Your  Excellency  the  greetings  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  jicople  of  Bolivia  for  the  Nation  who.se  destiiues  you  so  worthily  direct; 
and  to  these  greetings  I  add  the  most  sincere  good  wishes  of  His  Excellency,  the 
Pre.sident  of  Bolivia,  for  your  own  iHjrsonal  happiness  and  for  the  greatest 
pros|)erity  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

To  the  eloquent  words  of  the  Bolivian  diplomatic  representative 
President  Coolidge  replied  in  part  as  follows: 

The  .sentiments  of  regard  for  the  United  States  which  you  express,  your  felici¬ 
tous  tributes,  and  your  .statement  that  Bolivia  will  continue  to  contribute  in  an 
eminently  peaceful  endeavor  toward  the  progre.ss  of  the  world,  are  not  only 
dw'ply  appreciated,  but  afford  me  abundant  a.ssurance  that  your  mission  will  be 
so  conducted  as  to  deeiMjn  that  friendship  which  for  almost  a  century  has  happily 
cliaracterized  the  relations  between  Bolivia  and  the  United  States. 

I  trust  that  your  official  residence  in  this  capital  will  prove  most  agreeable  to 
you  and  beg  of  you  to  convey  to  His  Excellency  the  President  of  Bolivia  assur¬ 
ances  of  my  high  regard  for  him  and  for  the  i^eople  of  his  country. 

*****  « 

Sehor  Dioz  de  Medina  was  born  in  the  city  of  La  Paz  on  February 
8,  1882,  the  son  of  the  well-known  internationalist  Don  Federico  Diez 
de  Medina  and  Dona  Maria  L^rtora  de  Diez  de  Medina.  His  early 
education  was  received  in  that  city,  where  later  he  attended  the 
Jesuit  College,  graduating  therefrom  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
philosophy  and  letters. 

At  16  he  commenced  his  public  career  as  a  clerk  in  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  rising  successively  until  he  became  the  Minister  of 
that  important  portfolio,  a  position  which  he  has  held  thrice.  In 
1905  he  initiated  his  diplomatic  career  as  second  secretary  of  the 
Bolivian  Legation  in  Argentina,  being  transferred  the  next  year  to  a 
similar  post  in  Spain.  In  1907  he  was  accredited  first  secretary  of 
the  Legation  in  Great  Britain.  After  an  interruption  in  his  diplomatic 
activities  caused  by  ill  health,  he  was  appointed  charge  d’affairs  in 
Chile,  where  he  signed  the  Commercial  Traffic  Convention  with  that 
country  still  in  force. 

In  1914  Dr.  Diez  de  Medina  was  recalled  to  assume  the  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  next  year  that  of 
prefect  and  commandant  of  Oruro.  In  1916  he  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  La  Paz,  and  in  1917,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  foreign  embassies  to  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  president,  he  was  made  introducer  of  ambassadors  and 
resident  minister.  In  1918  he  was  promoted  to  be  envoy  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  before  the  Governments  of  Uruguay 
and  Paraguay  and,  in  1920,  during  the  administration  of  President 
Saavedra,  he  became  director  of  international  propaganda  and,  for 
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the  second  time,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  with  the  rank 
of  minister  plenipotentiary.  In  1923  he  was  Acting  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  while  in  1924  he  was  appointed  envoy  e.xtraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Argentina  and  ambassador  extraor¬ 
dinary  on  special  mission  to  Paraguay  at  the  presidential  inaugura¬ 
tion.  It  was  he  who  proposed  that  the  United  States  arbitrate  the 
important  boundary  question  between  Paraguay  and  Bolivia,  a 
proposition  which  was  accepted  in  principle  by  the  Government  of 
Paraguay.  Again  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1925,  he  continued 
to  hold  this  post  until  January,  1926,  when  he  w’as  sent  to  Chile  as 
ambassador  on  special  mission,  where  he  remained  as  envoy  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary.  The  same  year  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Peru  in  a  similar  capacity. 

Dr.  Diez  de  Medina  has  also  served  during  short  intervals  as 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Promotion,  and  the  Interior.  As 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  he  reorganized  the  Bolivian  diplomatic 
and  consular  services.  He  also  signed  the  very  important  Diez  de 
Medina-Carrillo  boundary  treaty  between  Bolivia  and  Argentina, 
which  terminated  the  only  serious  question  pending  between  the  two 
countries,  and  the  protocols  settling  the  differences  between  Bolivia 
and  Brazil  also  bear  his  name,  with  that  of  the  Brazilian  Araujo  Jorge. 
The  first  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  between  Bolivia  and 
Japan,  which  initiated  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
was  also  his  work. 

Senor  Diez  de  Medina  is  the  author  of  numerous  publications  in 
prose  and  verse,  among  which  the  following  may  be  named ;  Bolivia- 
Paragmy;  Notes  on  International  Topics;  Bolivia-ChUe;  Land  War 
in  International  Law;  The  Argentine  Award  in  the  Peruvian-Bolivian 
Dispute;  The  Continental  Problem;  and  The  Question  oj  the  Pacific 
and  the  International  Policy  of  Bolivia. 

Dr.  Diez  de  Medina  holds  the  Decoration  of  Merit,  Chile;  the 
Cross  of  Boyaca,  Colombia;  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
Japan;  the  Grand  Cross  of  Leopold  II,  Belgium;  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Sylvester,  the  Holy  See;  The  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  the  Red  Cross,  Cuba;  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the 
Sun,  Peru;  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Liberator,  Venezuela; 
Commander  with  Star  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  Spain; 
and  Official  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  France.  Moreover,  in  1923  the 
Bolivian  Senate  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  work  as  a  publicist  in 
defense  of  Bolivian  rights.  He  is,  furthermore,  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Royal  Geographic  Society  of  Madrid;  a  member  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  International  Law  of  Washington  and  of  numerous  other  for¬ 
eign  literary  and  scientific  societies.  He  is  also  permanent  Bolivian 
delegate  to  the  Brussels  Congress  of  Administrative  Sciences. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  takes  pleasure  in  extend¬ 
ing  its  warm  greetings  to  this  distinguished  Bolivian  diplomat  and  in 
wishing  him  a  full  measure  of  success  in  his  exalted  mission. 


SUMMARY  OF  ARCHAEO¬ 
LOGICAL  WORK  IN  MID¬ 
DLE  AMERICA  IN  1927 


By  Dr.  S.  G.  Morley 

Canwgie  Institution  of  Washington 
THE  GOVEKXMEN'T  OF  MEXICO 

During  the  spring  of  1927  the  Direction  of  Archaeology  of 
the  Ministry  of  Puhlic  Education  of  the  Government  of 
Mexico  sent  an  expedition  to  Yucatan  composed  of  Mr. 
dose  Reygadas  y  Vertiz,  the  Director  of  Archaeology, 
Mr.  Enrique  Juan  Palacios  of  the  Direction  of  Archaeology,  and 
Mr.  Federico  Mariscal,  the  well-known  Mexican  architect. 

A  number  of  the  larger  sites  were  visited  and  important  decisions 
made  concerning  the  care  and  preservation  of  buildings  at  these 
places. 

At  Uxmal  a  serious  fall  of  masonry  had  occurred  the  preceding 
year  in  the  facade  of  the  Palace  of  the  Governors,  probably  the 
first  example  of  native  American  architecture  extant.  Steps  were 
taken  to  prevent  further  immediate  deterioration  and  plans  laid  for 
more  extensive  repair  during  the  season  of  1928. 

At  ('hichen  Itza,  the  Direction  of  Archaeology  centered  its  activi¬ 
ties  upon  the  repair  of  the  Castillo,  the  largest  temple  at  this  site. 
These  operations  were  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Eduardo  Mar¬ 
tinez  Canton  and  Mr.  Felipe  Erosa  Peniche,  of  the  Direction  of 
.Vrchaeology,  and  were  ably  carried  out.  The  facade  of  the  Castillo 
proper  was  built  back,  thus  preserving  the  only  feathered  serpent 
columned  doorway  at  Chich4n  Itza,  which  had  survived  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  time;  and  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  supporting  pyra¬ 
mid  and  stairway  on  the  northern  side  were  partially  repaired.  This 
pyramid  is  composed  of  nine  receding  terraces  of  which  the  topmost 
and  the  lowest  five  have  now  been  repaired  at  the  northeastern 
corner,  a  very  fine  piece  of  architectural  repair  work. 

On  January  13  Mr.  Nazario  Quintana  Bello,  Inspector  of  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Monuments  for  the  State  of  Campeche,  discovered  an  im¬ 
portant  Old  Empire  site  in  southern  central  Campeche.  The  first 
notices  of  this  site  told  of  an  imposing  temple  five  stories  in  height 
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luul  many  other  pyramids  and  hnildings  of  stone.  Messi-s.  Rey- 
pidas,  Palacios,  and  Mariseal  visited  this  site  in  March,  when  two 
hieroglyphic  monuments  were  discovered,  one  of  which.  Stela  2,  had 
an  Initial  Series  date  upon  it,  deciphered  by  Mr.  Palacios  as 
9.1"). 0.0.0,  4  Ahau  13  Yax,  approximately  476  A.  D. 

The  name  Tixmucuy,  that  of  the  nearest  modern  Indian  village 
to  the  ancient  city,  was  first  applied  to  it,  but  this  was  later  changed 
to  Etzna,  upon  information  supplied  by  the  natives  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  region. 

Etzna  means  in  Maya,  etz,  “grimaces”  or  “to  make  a  face,”  and 
na  means  “house.”  Perhaps  “House  of  the  Grimaces”  would  be 
a  fairly  satisfactory  translation  of  this  name.  The  Maya  of  the 
region  have  a  tradition  that  if  they  leave  money  at  the  ruins  and 
return  later  food  will  be  found  in  its  place. 

The  city  would  appear  to  have  been  an  important  provincial 
center  of  the  Old  Maya  Empire,  and  to  have  been  reoecupied  in 
New  Empire  times. 

THE  CARXEGIE  IXSTITUTIOX  OF  WASHIXGTOX 

Two  principal  centers  of  the  Maya  civilization  were  under  inves¬ 
tigation  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  in  1927  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Sylvanus  G.  Morley,  Associate  in  Middle  Ameri¬ 
can  Archaeology,  as  follows: 

1.  The  New  Empire  city  of  Chich4n  Itza  in  northeastern  Yucatan, 
Mexico,  a  project  now  having  completed  its  fourth  season  of  work. 

2.  The  Old  Empire  city  of  Uaxactun  in  northern  Guatemala,  a 
project  now  having  completed  its  second  season  of  work. 

Excavations  at  Chich4n  Itza,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Earl 
II.  Morris,  were  carried  on  at  eight  stations,  as  follows: 

1.  Temple  of  the  Warriors  (station  4). 

2.  Northwest  colonnade  (station  10). 

3.  North  colonnade  (station  8). 

4.  West  colonnade  (station  9). 

5.  Caracol  (station  5). 

6.  Temple  of  the  Wall  Panels  (station  14). 

7.  Temple  of  the  Interior  Atlantean  Columns  and  the  House  of 
the  Grinding  Stones  (station  11). 

8.  Temple  of  the  Two  Lintels  (station  7),  Old  Chich4n  Itza. 

The  outstanding  accomplishment  of  the  year  at  Chich^n  Itza 
was  the  completion  of  the  work  (both  excavation  and  repair)  at  the 
Temple  of  the  Warriors  and  the  northwest  colonnade  in  front  of  it, 
which  has  been  the  principal  center  of  operations  for  the  preceding 
two  field  seasons. 

When  excavations  were  begun  at  the  Temple  of  the  Warriors 
in  February,  1925,  it  appeared  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  forest- 
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covered  mound,  some  50  feet  in  lieifjht,  its  steep,  even  precipitous, 
sides  showing  loose  stones  lying  here  and  there.  Near  the  top  at 
the  back  (east)  a  cornice  could  be  distinguished  for  a  few  feet,  and 
on  the  very  summit  the  tops  of  some  square  columns.  For  the 
rest  it  was  a  tangle  of  thick  undergrowth,  with  a  respectable  number 
of  considerably  higher  trees.  Little  was  it  anticipated  that  this 
apparently  plain  and  uninteresting  mound  represented  all  that  was 
left  of  what  had  been  the  most  elaborate  and  magnificent  building 
in  the  city. 

The  excavation  of  the  temple  proper  was  completed  in  1925. 
Its  repair  and  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  supporting  pyramid, 


CourtMV  of  Carnpffie  Inntitufion  of  Wuhinjrton 

TE.MPLE  OF  WARRIORS,  CHICHEN  ITZA 
As  it  stood  at  the  close  of  the  IU27  workiiiK  season  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  stafT 

including  the  replacement  of  fallen  sculptured  elements  wherever 
possible,  and  the  excavation  of  the  northwest  colonnade  directly 
in  front  of  it,  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  1926  season.  Finally 
the  excavation  and  the  very  extensive  repair  work  upon  the  earlier 
temple  buried  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  supporting  pyramid 
were  the  principal  activities  of  the  current  season.  There  has 
rt^sulted  from  this  great  undertaking  what  is  unquestionably  the 
most  impressive  and  beautifully  decorated  building  at  Chich^n 
Itza,  if  not  indeed  in  the  whole  Maya  area. 

Another  important  center  of  investigation,  where  e.xcavation  and 
repair  have  been  going  on  for  three  years,  is  the  Caracol,  or  Astronom¬ 
ical  Observatory.  This  massive  round  tower,  rising  from  a  double- 
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terraced  platform,  is  unlike  every  other  building  in  the  city;  and  its 
function,  as  being  a  place  from  which  astronomical  observations  were 
made,  early  marked  it  for  special  study  by  the  institution.  During 
the  present  year  the  excavation  of  the  interior  and  exterior  corridors 
was  completed,  and  the  necessary  repairs  were  carried  to  the  point 
that  it  should  be  possible  to  finish  the  preservation  of  this  highly 
important  construction,  perhaps  the  most  important  in  the  city  from 
a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  in  another  field  season. 

A  third  center  of  investigation  has  been  the  section  known  as  Old 
Chich^n  Itza,  stretching  from  0.5  to  2  miles  south  and  slightly  west 
of  the  area  included  in  the  original  base  map  surveyed  by  J.  O. 
Kilmartin  in  1924. 

The  discovery  here  of  a  re-used  hieroglyphic  lintel  presenting  a 
Baktun  10  Initial  Series,  not  only  the  single  Initial  Series  thus  far 
found  in  the  city,  but  also  the  earliest  contemporaneous  date,  sug¬ 
gested  the  name  Old  Chich^n  Itza,  by  which  this  section  is  known. 
Excavations  were  commenced  here  in  1925  at  the  Temple  of  the 
Four  Lintels  (station  7),  and  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  two  more 
hieroglyphic  lintels.  In  1926,  excavations  were  carried  on  at  several 
places  in  the  Group  of  the  Initial  Series  (station  13),  and  again  during 
the  current  season  in  the  Temple  of  the  Two  Lintels,  and  the  Temple 
of  the  Lintel  (station  7),  where  three  new'  hieroglyphic  lintels  were 
discovered  on  May  6  and  19,  respectively.  These  latest  finds,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  discovery  of  a  fourth  hieroglyphic  lintel  built  into  a 
stone  w'ater  trough  at  the  old  abandoned  plantation  of  Jalacal,  3 
miles  east  of  the  center  of  the  city,  make  a  total  of  20  hieroglyphic 
lintels  now  known  at  this  site. 

An  increasing  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  native  laborers  has  been 
noted  during  the  current  year.  The  Chich4n  Itza  project  has  now 
completed  four  field  seasons ;  some  of  the  laborers  have  been  with  the 
project  since  its  first  year,  and  the  great  majority  have  served  for  at 
least  tw'o  seasons.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  among  the  masons, 
who  have  grown  to  understand  the  peculiar  demands  of  the  repair 
work,  and  who,  in  some  cases,  have  developed  a  real  appreciation  of, 
and  feeling  for,  the  “old”  quality  of  the  stonework.  Even  the  shovel, 
pick,  and  wheelbarrow  men  have  become  more  proficient  in  handling 
these  implements,  so  that  the  e.xcavations  have  proceeded  not  only 
more  smoothly  but  more  rapidly.  To  this  increased  efficiency  of  the 
native  labor  is  due  in  no  small  part  the  greater  amount  of  work  accom- 
lished  in  the  1927  field  season  as  compared  with  any  one  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  three  seasons. 

Through  an  arrangement  reached  w'ith  Mr.  Reygadas  during  his 
visit  to  Chich^n  Itza  in  March,  it  w'as  decided  to  turn  over  to  the 
Mexican  Government  at  the  end  of  the  season  (May  28)  the  material 


Courtesy  of  CAmeicie  Institution  of  Wnshington 

THE  rARACOL  OR  ASTRONOMICAL  TOWER,  CHirHENJTZA 
Now  being  reimired  by  the  Carnegie  Institution 

organization  supported  by  the  State  of  Yucatan,  the  director  of 
which  is  Mr.  Luis  Kosadas  Vega.  Mr.  Kosadas  visited  Chieh^n 
Itza  at  the  beginning  of  June,  when  Mr.  Morley  relinquished  cus¬ 
tody  of  this  material  to  Mr.  Eduardo  Martinez  Canton,  the  local 
representative  of  the  Direction  of  Archaeology,  who  in  turn  gave  it 
to  Mr.  Kosadas  Vega.  A  special  exhibition  hall,  called  the  “Sala 
Carnegie,”  has  been  opened  in  the  Museum  in  M4rida  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  this  material  and  proper  credit  given  the  institution  for  hav¬ 
ing  been  responsible  for  its  acquisition. 

The  principal  additions  to  the  staff  quarters  at  Chich6n  Itza 
during  the  year  were  the  erection  of  a  house  for  Doctor  Morley  on 


c.xcavated  during  the  fii*st  year  (1924),  and  also  the  great  bulk  of 
the  stones  from  the  Temple  of  the  Warrioi's  showing  fragments  of  the 
original  frescoes,  which  Mrs.  Morris  had  either  copied  or  rejected  as 
too  incomplete  and  fragmentary  for  record.  Thirty-eight  stones 
only  were  reserved  for  further  study.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
material,  custody  was  released  of  a  number  of  sculptures,  loose 
pieces,  statues,  Atlantean  figures,  carved  panels,  and  lintels,  elements 
which  would  never  be  replaced  in  their  original  positions  in  the  fa9ades. 

Mr.  Reygadas  has  decided  to  deposit  the  greater  part  of  the  port¬ 
able  material  resulting  from  the  institution’s  excavations  at  Chich^n 
Itza  in  the  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  History  at  Merida,  an 
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tlio  hill  just  east  of  and  adjoining  the  former  chapel  of  the  plantation 
and  the  conversion  of  the  building  formerly  used  as  a  schoolhouse 
into  a  four-car  garage. 

Larger  operations  closed  at  Chichen  Itza  on  May  28,  at  the  end  of 
the  ninth  fortnight  of  e.xcav'ations.  Minor  excavation  and  repair 
work  continued  at  the  Temple  of  the  Warriors  and  the  Temple 
of  the  Two  Lintels  at  Old  Chich4n  Itza  for  another  month,  until 
June  25,  and  repair  work  at  the  Temple  of  the  Wall  Panels  for  still 
another  month,  or  until  July  23. 

Just  after  the  close  of  large  operations,  on  June  4  and  5,  Doctor 
Morley  and  Messrs.  Ruppert  and  Chariot  visited  the  ruins  of  Yaxuna, 
15  miles  south  and  slightly  west  of  Chichen  Itza.  This  site,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  accounts  of  Indians  of  the  region,  is  the  western  terminus 
of  the  stone  causeway  which  starts  at  Coba,  75  miles  east  of  Yaxuna. 
The  eastern  terminus  was  explored  last  year  for  a  distance  of  9  miles 
west  from  Coba,  but  without  reaching  its  end;  and  during  the  inter¬ 
mediate  season  (July  to  December,  1926)  Juan  Olalde,  the  head 
foreman  at  Chichen  Itza,  had  pushed  eastward  from  Yaxuna  for  a 
distance  of  15  miles,  also  without  coming  to  its  end.  Finally,  since 
12  sculptured  stelae  had  been  found  at  Coba,  the  eastern  terminus 
last  year,  it  was  hoped  that  others  might  be  found  at  the  western 
terminus  this  year,  which  was  the  immediate  object  of  this  visit. 

No  sculptured  stones  of  any  sort  were  found,  and  only  a  few 
dressed  blocks.  Only  one  building  is  standing,  and  its  masonry  is 
altogether  different  from  that  of  Chich4n  Itza  and  more  like  the 
remains  at  Coba — great  masses,  composed  of  roughly  shaped,  un¬ 
dressed  stones — or  even  more  like  the  buildings  at  Etzna  on  the  other 
side  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  dressed  blocks  arc  small  in  size  and 
comparatively  few  in  number.  This  is  very  different  from  conditions 
at  Chich6n  Itza,  where  there  is  a  wealth  of  dressed  blocks — standing 
in  walls,  lying  strewn  about  through  the  bush  near  every  fallen  build¬ 
ing,  and  even  built  into  masonry  fills.  Yaxuna  has  a  very  large 
acropolis  surmounted  by  two  lofty  pyramid  temples,  standing  side 
by  side,  both  facing  north.  It  is  obviously  of  much  earlier  date  than 
Chichen  Itza. 

Its  proximity  to  Chichen  Itza,  on  the  other  hand,  being  only  12  or 
14  miles  distant  in  an  air  line,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  stands  at  the 
western  end  of  the  great  Coba-Yaxuna  highway,  strongly  suggests 
that  it  was  an  important  center,  and  possibly  may  have  been  the  one 
from  which  Chich4n  Itza  was  first  colonized. 

The  Uaxactun  expedition  in  charge  of  Mr.  O.  G.  Ricketson,  jr., 
devoted  its  time  to  the  excavation  of  the  astronomically  significant 
elements  of  Group  E  at  this  city,  with  the  result  that  the  ground 
plans  of  Temple  E  I,  E  II,  and  E  III  were  determined,  as  well  as  the 
stairway  and  the  base  of  the  platform  on  which  these  temples  stand. 
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The  north  and  east  sides  of  the  base  of  Pyramid  E  VII  and  its  stairway 
were  also  uncovered. 

Pyramid  E  VII  was  found  to  be  without  a  structure  on  its  top  and 
wdth  its  stairway  on  the  east.  Its  construction  was  of  the  crudest 
sort,  consisting  of  rough  broken  stones  covered  with  crumbling 
plaster.  Under  this  disappointing  exterior,  how^ever,  an  earlier 
pyramid  was  discovered,  built  in  terraces  of  well-wrought  stone 
covered  wdth  plaster,  still  in  excellent  condition.  Less  than  a  w'eek 
before  the  withdrawal  of  the  expedition,  made  necessary  by  the  e.x- 
haustion  of  the  water  supply,  a  mask  w^as  uncovered  on  the  eastern 
face  of  this  inner  pyramid,  just  north  of  the  stairway  of  the  outer  one. 
This  mask  was  about  8  feet  square,  and  represented  a  human  or  a 
humanized  animal  head.  It  was  constructed  of  stucco  laid  over  a 
masonry  core.  The  nose  was  extremely  broad  and  flat,  with  a  trans¬ 
verse,  tapered  decoration  hanging  in  a  catenary  curve  from  the 
internal  canthi  of  the  two  eyes.  The  pupils  of  the  eyes  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  two  vertical  raised  bands.  The  mouth,  extending  nearly 
across  the  whole  face,  showed  as  a  narrow  sunken  slit,  with  two  curling 
fangs  hanging  from  beneath  the  canine  teeth,  which  were  also  shown. 
In  the  center  of  the  mouth  were  two  incisors,  overlaid  wdth  a  trian¬ 
gular  device  roughly  heart-shaped,  the  rounded  apex  pointing  down 
and  the  base  contiguous  with  the  upper  lip.  Only  the  right  ear  was 
exposed;  it  was  represented  by  shallow  incised  lines  and  moulding  and 
had  a  pointed  tip  and  a  flare  that  is  suggestive  of  a  bat’s  ear.  The 
head  was  covered  with  the  conventionalized  representation  of  a 
feather  headdress.  The  execution  of  the  whole  is  good,  though 
markedly  primitive.  It  is  not  done  in  bold  relief.  Further  e.xcava- 
tion  of  this  mound  will  reveal  other  masks  symmetrically  placed,  and 
will  be  necessary  before  a  final  report  can  be  written. 

When  the  ddbris  in  front  on  Pyramid  E  VII  was  cleared,  stela  20 
was  found  to  stand  on  a  raised  dais,  1  foot  10  inches  high.  The  stela 
is  6  feet  1 1  inches  in  front  of  the  bottom  step  of  the  stairway. 

Temples  E  I,  E  II,  and  E  III,  on  the  east  side  of  the  plaza,  w'ere 
found  to  be  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  was  encountered  in  finding  the  remains  of  walls.  Each 
temple  stands  on  a  platform  10  feet  high.  The  substructure  terrace, 
upon  which  all  three  are  located,  is  15  feet  high  and  is  ascended  by 
a  central  stairway  34  feet  6  inches  wide  consisting  of  16  steps  on  the 
west  side. 

Temple  E  I,  like  E  II,  faces  w^est  0°  3'  north.  It  consists  of  a 
small,  two-room  building  reached  by  a  central  stairway  of  eight 
steps.  The  inner  room  is  higher  by  a  step,  or  1  foot  2  inches,  than 
the  anterior  room,  and  is  divided  by  an  altar  against  the  back  wall 
in  such  a  way  that  it  appears  to  be  three  very  small  rooms.  This 
altar  consists  of  a  rectangular  block  2  feet  high,  with  L-shaped 
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walls  inclosing  the  two  sides  and  partly  inclosing  the  front.  One 
step  is  cut  into  the  edge  at  the  entrance.  Excavation  in  the  altar 
itself  revealed  a  nest  of  potsherds.  The  pots  of  which  they  w^ere 
fragments  had  evidently  been  broken  before  they  were  put  into  the 
altar,  as  it  was  impossible  to  assemble  even  one  whole  piece,  though 
the  sherds  were  very  carefully  collected.  Here  were  found  the  sherds 
which,  when  pieced  together,  made  the  fragment  with  the  beautiful 
and  unusually  colored  painting  of  three  Maya  priests  in  full  regalia. 
The  colors  used  on  this  sherd  were  black,  gray,  white,  yellow  ochre, 
red,  crimson,  dark  brown,  and  a  rose  pink  which  the  writer  has  not 
seen  elsewhere  in  Maya  pottery. 

South  of  the  altar  in  Temple  I,  in  a  circular  hole  in  the  floor 
(cyst  2,  1  foot  6  inches  deep  and  1  foot  6  inches  in  diameter)  w'ere 
found  two  plain  red-ware  dishes  with  flaring  rims,  the  upper  one 
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A  RECEXTLY  FOUND  LIN'TEL 


Facade  of  carved  lintel  excavated  in  the  Temple  of  the  Two  Lintels,  Old  Chichfn  Itri 


inverted  over  the  bottom  one.  Each  was  12.5  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  rim  and  about  4.25  inches  deep.  They  inclosed  some  frag¬ 
ments  of  bone,  a  complete  set  of  human  teeth,  nine  small  jade  beads, 
two  small,  irregular  jade  ear  plugs  and  a  jade  pendant  representing 
an  animal  head.  All  of  the  jade  pieces  w'ere  of  inferior  material  and 
workmanship.  Similar  burials  were  found  in  like  positions  in  the 
other  temples  of  this  group  and  will  be  described  with  the  temples 
concerned. 

Of  the  walls  of  Temple  E  I,  for  the  most  part  only  the  inner  surface 
remained  standing,  and  only  between  the  front  and  back  rooms  could 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  be  measured.  It  was  found  to  be  4  feet  in 
thickness.  The  walls  of  the  anterior  chamber  and  the  outer  facing 
over  the  rubble  core  of  the  building  were  entirely  fallen,  this  condi¬ 
tion  being  due  not  only  to  the  age  of  this  section  of  the  city  but  also 
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to  the  poor  quality  of  the  limestone  in  this  part  of  the  Yucatan 
Peninsula  and  to  the  size  of  the  trees  which  have  taken  root  in  the 
ruins.  The  platform  beneath  Temple  E  I  was  peculiar  in  that  its 
southern  retaining:  wall  ran  south  83°  18'  east,  or  at  an  angle  of  96° 
45'  with  the  front  line. 

Temple  E  II  was  a  more  complex  structure.  It  was  evidently 
the  chief  temple  of  the  group,  and  stands  directly  behind  the  main 
central  stairway  from  the  plaza  to  the  top  of  the  mound.  Although 
now  in  a  very  ruined  condition,  originally  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
four-room  building  on  a  platform,  reached  by  10  steps,  each  6  feet 
6  inches  wide  and  about  a  foot  high;  at  a  later  date  walls  were  added 
in  front  of  the  platform  on  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  substructure 
terrace.  These  walls,  when  e.xcavated,  were  only  2  to  3  feet  in  height; 
whether  they  formed  a  typical  Maya  room  with  vaulted  arch  it  is 
not  possible  to  say,  but  the  relative  thinness  of  the  walls,  2  feet 
6  inches  to  3  feet,  and  the  lack  of  any  cut  vault  stones  in  the  debris 
woidd  seem  to  argue  against  this  hypothesis.  In  the  southern  end 
of  this  inclosed  space  traces  of  a  low  shelf  or  bench  were  found  and 
a  large  quantity  of  sherds. 

From  the  back  of  this  lower  room  or  gallery  the  steps  above  men¬ 
tioned  lead  into  tbe  anterior  chamber  of  the  temple  itself,  and  two 
more  steps  lead  into  the  posterior  chamber.  This  latter  was  divided 
into  a  middle  and  two  lateral  rooms  by  transverse  walls  pierced  with 
doorways.  The  outer  side  walls  in  both  of  the  lateral  rooms  had 
completely  fallen,  making  it  difficult  to  determine  the  original  inside 
length,  north  and  south,  of  the  building.  It  was  about  41  feet.  The 
central  room  contained  a  rectangular,  plastered  bench  or  altar  8  feet 
3  inches  deep  by  8  feet  7  inches  wide  by  1  foot  4  inches  high,  which, 
upon  excavation,  proved  most  interesting.  Inside  it  were  two  other 
earlier  altars,  one  built  over  the  other.  The  earliest  and  smallest  one 
consisted  of  a  rectangular  plastered  block  35  inches  deep  by  45  inches 
wide,  with  a  basinlike  depression  in  the  center  and  two  lateral  walls 
framing  it.  These  walls  extended  less  than  18  inches  forward  from 
the  back  wall  of  the  temple.  The  second  altar  extended  the  lateral 
walls  to  57  inches  from  the  back  wall  and  completely  covered  the 
altar  beneath.  The  second  altar  was  1  foot  1  inch  high,  painted  red, 
and  also  contained  a  basinlike  depression  in  the  top.  The  third 
or  outer  altar  completely  covered  the  constructions  beneath,  though 
the  lateral  walls  on  the  north  and  south  had  not  been  extended  to 
the  front  margin  but  left  as  they  were  when  the  middle  altar  was 
constructed.  The  outer  altar  had  been  plastered  many  times,  and 
painted  differently  each  time,  the  most  frequently  occurring  colors 
being  red  and  gray. 

Above  the  surface  of  the  second  altar  and  below  the  surface  of  the 
third,  i.  e.,  apparently  in  the  depression  on  top  of  the  second  altar. 
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were  found  71  small  pieces  of  jade,  all  broken  pieces,  small  useless 
chips  of  varying  sizes  and  shapes.  These  were  scattered  throughout 
the  rubble  of  the  altar,  as  well  as  a  large  quantity  of  bones  of  small 
animals — bats  and  small  rodents.  In  the  southwest  corner  of  this 
area  a  small  red  dish  was  found,  upside  down,  and  near  it  a  small  red 
pottery  disk,  a  bird’s  head  of  red  pottery,  with  eyes  and  wattle 
appliqu4d  in  the  same  material,  and  a  few  disassociated  human  bones 
and  teeth,  apparently  of  a  child.  In  the  latest  part  of  the  altar,  i.  e., 
below  the  surface  of  the  outer  altar  but  beyond  the  margin  of  the 
second  one,  innumerable  skeletons  of  bats  and  rodents  were  found 
in  a  very  fine,  black  dirt.  Two  very  small  and  finely  w'orked  lancets  of 
obsidian,  2  inches  and  2.75  inches  long,  respectively,  were  found 

THE  DUCK’S  HEAD 
PIPE 

A  notable  discovery  recently 
made  by  excavators  o(  the 
CarneKie  Institution  in  the 
floor  of  the  colonnade  front- 
inK  the  Temple  of  the  War¬ 
riors 
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among  the  bones,  and  Mr.  Rickerson  believes  that  these  were  the 
instruments  used  to  kill  the  small  animal  offerings.  In  the  southwest 
comer  of  this  altar  were  two  flat  red-ware  dishes  with  flaring  rims, 
about  6.75  inches  in  diameter  and  2  inches  deep,  the  upper  one  in¬ 
verted  over  the  bottom  one,  as  already  described  in  cyst  2,  Temple 
E  I.  These  dishes  contained  a  fine  dust,  apparently  fragments  of 
bone. 

South  of  the  altar  and  in  the  center  of  the  south  room  of  the  temple 
two  more  cysts,  6  and  5,  respectively,  were  discovered  in  the  floor. 
Cyst  6  contained  tw^o  plain  red-ware  dishes  with  flaring  sides,  the 
upper  one  inverted  over  the  bottom  one.  Between  the  dishes  were  a 
human  cranium  and  atlas,  in  good  condition  when  found.  It  seemed 
to  be  that  of  an  immature  person,  possibly  male.  The  two  lower 
83458— 28— Bull.  3 - 2 
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incisors  wore  lacking  and  the  bone  healed  over;  the  fronto-occipital 
deformation  was  slight;  the  teeth  were  unworn;  there  was  \'isible  a 
shrunken,  brown,  friable  tissue  in  the  nares  and  orbits,  over  the  supra¬ 
orbital  ridges,  the  forehead  and  the  cheek  bones,  suggesting  preserved 
periosteum.  The  skull  discolored  to  a  pronounced  yellow  after  a  few 
days’  exposure  to  the  air.  The  cephalic  index,  taken  with  improvised 
instruments,  was  about  91.  Cyst  5  contained  only  black  dirt,  a  few 
unrelated  sherds,  and  a  very  crude  pierced  stone  pendant  with  two 
holes  drilled  in  it  to  represent  eyes;  the  pendant  is  1.4  inches  long 
and  of  a  dark-brown,  unpolished  stone. 

The  back  w’all  of  Temple  E  II,  immediately  south  of  the  altar,  was 
pierced  by  a  rectangular  shaft  at  the  floor  level.  This  was  approx¬ 
imately  1  foot  square  and  must  have  served  as  a  drain  or  ventilator. 
The  doorway  leading  from  the  central  room  into  the  south  room 
appeared  to  have  been  sealed.  Two  large  stones  formed  a  kind  of 
threshold  which  had  been  plastered  over  on  the  side  of  the  central 
room  but  not  on  the  side  of  the  south  room.  Moreover,  2  inches  of 
black  loam  was  found  on  the  floor  of  the  south  room,  but  in  neither  of 
the  other  two;  from  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  after  the  south 
wall  fell  and  before  this  black  loam  was  deposited  by  decaying  vegeta¬ 
tion  the  w’alling  up  of  the  doorw’ay  to  protect  the  central  room  and 
altar  was  undertaken  rather  than  the  restoration  of  the  whole  south 
wall.  If  this  hypothesis  is  correct,  it  would  indicate  that  the  Maya 
utilized  these  temples  even  after  they  had  started  to  disintegrate. 

Temple  E  III,  the  southernmost  of  this  group  of  three  temples, 
differs  from  the  others  in  that  it  faces  west  7°  42'  north,  making  an 
angle  of  7®  39'  wdth  the  other  two  (see  the  diagram).  The  platform 
under  it,  at  least  on  the  north  side,  is  parallel  to  the  south  side  of  Tem¬ 
ple  E  II.  The  south  side  of  E  III  is  entirely  fallen.  In  general,  the 
ground  plan  of  Temple  E  III  duplicates  that  of  Temple  E  I,  except 
that  the  front  edge  of  the  altar  has  no  step  cut  into  it.  Three  cysts 
were  found  in  Temple  E  III.  One  w'as  in  the  altar  against  the  back 
wall  of  the  temple,  cyst  3,  and  contained  a  barrel-shaped  jar  of  ordi¬ 
nary  ware  with  a  flat,  rimmed  cover,  the  whole  being  4.4  inches  high 
and  4.8  inches  in  diameter.  The  jar  contained  an  archaic  mudstone 
figurine,  sitting  on  a  little  heap  of  dust,  with  its  face  to  the  north. 
The  figurine  is  extremely  crude  and  represents  a  person  squatting 
with  the  arms  at  the  sides  of.  the  body,  the  hands  folded  over  the 
knees.  The  eyes,  rectangular  in  outline,  are  marked  off  by  grooves. 
When  found  the  figurine  showed  many  traces  of  vermilion  paint. 

The  next  cyst.  No.  4,  w’as  found  in  the  floor  south  of  the  altar.  It 
contained  two  flat  dishes  of  red  ware  with  flaring  rims  about  3.75 
inches  deep  and  11.25  inches  in  diameter  at  the  rim,  the  upper  one 
inverted  over  the  bottom  one.  These  contained  a  cranium  complete 
with  the  atlas,  the  axis  and  the  first  cervical  vertebra;  the  sutures  of 
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the  skull  were  enclosed.  On  both  right  and  left  sides  of  both  upper 
and  lower  jaws  the  second  and  third  molars  had  erupted,  but  the 
deciduous  first  molars  had  not  yet  been  pushed  out;  all  of  the  teeth 
were  absolutely  unworn.  It  was  impossible  to  determine  the  se.x  of 
the  individual.  As  with  the  skull  from  cyst  6,  the  frontal  region  was 
covered  wdth  a  friable  brown  coating;  unfortunately,  the  condition 
of  this  skull  was  such  that  it  fell  to  pieces  even  before  it  could  be  re¬ 
moved  to  camp. 


Courtesy  of  Csmecio  Institution  of  Wnsbincton 

DIAORAM  ILLUSTRATING  THE  ASTRONOMICALLY  SIGNIFICANT  ARRANGEMENT 
OF  TEMPLES  AT  UAXACTUN 

The  three  temples  were  so  situated  in  relation  to  the  observer  at  Stela  20  that  the  setting  of  sun  behind 
each,  severally,  marked  important  periods  in  the  Maya  calendar 


The  last  cyst,  No.  7,  was  found  in  the  doorw'ay  between  the  outer 
and  inner  rooms  of  Temple  E  III.  It  contained  two  dishes  similar 
to  those  already  described  as  containing  skulls,  but  broken.  Frag¬ 
ments  of  bone,  unidentifiable,  but  no  teeth,  were  found  inside.  The 
lower  pot  differed  from  the  others  in  that  it  had  four  sets  of  two  per¬ 
forations  midway  between  the  rim  and  bottom. 

E.xcavation  of  the  base  of  the  substructure  mound  beneath  Temples 
E  I,  Eli,  and  EIII  showed  that  it  w'as  terraced,  the  terraces  being 
steep  and  shallow.  The  main  stairway,  probably  balustraded,  was 
set  back  2  feet  2.5  inches  from  the  front  of  the  mound.  Stelae  18 
and  19  were  cleared,  and  it  was  noted  that  both  are  set  in  the  ground 
obliquely;  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  was  not  done 
intentionally.  The  altars  in  front  of  these  two  stelae  were  cleared, 
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and  they  were  found  to  be  supported  on  a  tripod  formed  of  three 
large,  roughly  rounded  bowlders.  Excavations  were  extended  in  an 
effort  to  determine  the  e.xact  position  occupied  by  Stela  E  I  before 
its  fall,  and  a  hole  piercing  three  layers  of  plaza  pavement  and 
ending  at  a  fourth  was  found  31  feet  5  inches  south  of  stela  19;  the 
measured  distance  between  stelae  18  and  19  being  30  feet,  this 
position  for  Stela  E  I  was  assumed  to  be  the  correct  one. 

THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY 
OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  Dr.  H.  J.  Spinden,  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  of  Harvard  University,  visited  Mexico 
and  Guatemala.  During  a  brief  exploratory  trip  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  he  visited  an  unnamed  site  where  he 
reports  having  found  some  10  or  12  large  stone  monuments.  These 
have  hieroglyphics  as  well  as  figures  of  rulers  or  deities  carved  upon 
them;  they  present  bar  and  dot  numerals,  and  he  regards  the  site  as 
an  important  connecting  link  between  the  Toltecan  cities  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  Mexican  plateau  region,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Chich^n  Itza,  the 
principal  center  of  Toltecan  influence  in  Yucatan,  on  the  other. 

THE  DEPART.MENT  OF  MIDDLE  AMERICAN  RESEARCH  OF  TULANE  UNI¬ 
VERSITY 

An  ethnological  expedition  was  sent  to  the  highlands  of  Guatemala 
by  the  Department  of  Middle  American  Research  of  Tulane  Uni¬ 
versity  under  Mr.  Oliver  La  Farge.  Collections  of  textiles  woven 
by  the  Indian  women  of  the  region  were  obtained,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  ethnological  and  linguistic  data  gathered.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  scientific  discovery  was  the  finding  of  a  “day-count” 
in  use  in  certain  of  the  remoter  Indian  villages.  In  the  limited  lime 
available  Mr.  La  Farge  was  unable  to  ascertain  whether  this  “day- 
count”  had  been  maintained  in  unbroken  continuity  since  Old 
Empire  times  or  not,  but  the  mere  fact  of  its  surv'ival  is  at  least 
highly  significant  and  may  well  prove  to  be  a  vitally  important  link 
in  correlating  Maya  with  Christian  chronology. 

THE  FIELD  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

Mr.  J.  E  ric  S.  Thompson  visited  British  Honduras  in  behalf  of  the 
Field  Museum  during  the  summer  and  spent  some  time  among  the 
Maya  Indians  of  the  village  of  San  Antonio  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  colony  collecting  ethnological  data.  He  found  interesting  sur¬ 
vivals  among  them  of  the  ancient  learning,  among  other  things  a 
knowledge  of  and  veneration  for  the  planet  Venus,  which,  he  thinks, 
probably  go  back  to  ancient  times.  He  belives  the  Indians  of  San 
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Antonio  are  descendants  of  the  Mopanes,  the  Maya  tribe  living  on 
the  eastern  confines  of  the  territory  of  the  Itza  nation  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Further  study  among  them,  he  believes,  will  bring 
to  light  other  cultural  survivals. 

While  at  San  Antonio  he  learned  of  a  group  of  ruins  farther  south 
called  Pusilha,  said  to  contain  sculptured  stone  monuments.  He 
succeeded  in  reaching  this  site,  which  is  located  just  inside  the  western 
boundary  of  British  Honduras,  and  found  seven  sculptured  stone 
monuments  and  a  sculptured  stone  door  lintel  there. 

The  seven  monuments  had  fallen  with  their  sculptured  faces  down¬ 
ward,  and  four  of  them  were  so  large  and  heavy  that  Mr.  Thompson 
was  unable  to  turn  them  over  with  the  two  or  three  Indians  who  had 
guided  him  thither;  but  the  remaining  three  monuments  and  the 
sculptured  lintel  yielded  chronological  material  of  considerable 
importance,  no  less  than  four  Initial  Scries  dates,  the  first  dates  of 
any  kind  w'hich  have  been  found  in  southern  British  Honduras. 
Mr.  Thompson  deciphers  two  of  these  as  9.7.0.0.07  Ahau  3  Kankin 
and  9.12.0.0.0  10  Ahau  8  Yaxkin,  approximately  316  and  416  A.  D., 
respectively,  the  remaining  two  being  uncertain.  He  believes  the 
three  monuments  which  he  was  unable  to  turn  over  also  will  be  found 
to  have  Initial  Series  dates  inscribed  on  the  faces  turned  down,  and 
he  hopes  to  expose  these  when  he  returns  to  Pusilha  in  1928. 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 

Under  the  joint  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Eric  S.  Thompson  and  Mr. 
Cooper  Clark,  the  British  Museum  sent  an  expedition  to  Lubaantun, 
in  southern  British  Honduras,  where  excavations  were  carried  on,  the 
results  of  which  are  not  available  for  publication  at  the  present  time. 

Mention  should  be  made  also  of  the  exploration  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Gann  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory  of  Quintana  Roo,  Mexico, 
west  of  Lake  Bacalar.  He  discovered  a  large  site  here  with  a  number 
of  standing  buildings,  and  in  one  found  a  door  lintel  composed  of 
wooden  beams  which  had  hieroglyphics  carved  on  them.  He  is 
inclined  to  identify  this  site  with  the  city  of  Bakhalal,  mentioned  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  Books  of  Chilam  Balam  as  having  been  the 
center  from  which  the  discovery  of  Chich4n  Itza  took  place. 
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A  HOLIDAY  IN  SOUTHERN  CHILE  ^ 

By  B.  C.  Howland 

Holiday  time  in  Chile  comes  during  the  northern  winter. 

Early  one  day  in  January  we  start  on  our  summer  vaca¬ 
tion,  leaving  Concepcion  and  work,  to  visit  the  enchant¬ 
ing  south  of  Chile.  The  train  leaves  Concepci6n  at  5.20 
a.  m.,  but  who  minds  the  early  hour  on  a  glorious  summer  morning? 

The  walk  down  to  the  railroad  station  is  delightful — past  the  plaza 
with  its  lovely  central  fountain  shaded  by  wide  trees,  past  the  old 
cathedral.  Strange  to  see  busy  Concepcion  so  still!  Living  as  we 
do  in  this  metropolis  of  southern  Chile,  we  are  used  to  undiminished 
business  activity.  Situated  at  the  foot  of  Chile’s  Central  Valley,  a 
great  agricultural  region,  this  southern  town  is  the  clearing  house 
for  all  kinds  of  farm  produce;  pears,  plums,  olives,  wheat,  are 
e.xported,  and  farm  implements  are  brought  in  by  ships  from  the 
United  States. 

Built  on  the  banks  of  the  clear  Bio-Bio  Riv'er  in  a  bower  of  thick 
woods,  separated  from  the  ocean  by  a  low  range  of  hills,  Concepcion 
is  a  most  pleasant  town.  Towering  over  the  city  like  a  sentinel 
stands  the  Caracol,  a  hill  1,000  feet  high.  This  whole  hill  is  a  huge 
public  park  and  is  reached  by  a  wide  road  bordered  with  lofty  pines 
and  fragrant  mimosa  trees.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  one  may  see 
Concepci6n  spread  like  a  patterned  rug  at  one’s  feet,  the  green 
plaza  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  wide  asphalt  streets  radiating  from  the 
plaza,  charming  terra-cotta  roofed  houses  inclosing  cool  patios.  Con- 
cepcidn  is  a  thoroughly  modern  city  with  golf  links,  polo  grounds, 
even  a  race  course  wdth  a  mile  track. 

At  the  end  of  April  and  during  the  rainy  season  until  August 
snow-capped  mountains  loom  in  the  distance,  watching  over  Con¬ 
cepcion,  but  by  Christmas  practically  all  the  snow  has  disappeared 
and  central  Chile  is  a  garden  of  flowers  and  fruit.  Harvest  time 
begins  to  fill  the  countryside  with  busy  scenes.  Oxcarts  move  slowly 
here  and  there,  in  clouds  of  dust,  dragging  Chile’s  great  agricultural 
wealth  to  the  waiting  markets. 

But  none  of  this  activity  has  started  in  the  early  morning.  Con- 
cepcibn  is  still  sleeping,  or  so  we  think  until  we  arrive  at  the  railroad 
station.  Here,  in  contrast  to  the  sleeping  town,  we  find  bustle  and 
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hurry.  The  “ Valdiviano,”  our  train,  is  a  popular  one,  and  long 
before  the  conductor  blows  his  whistle  the  cai-s  are  crowded. 

After  we  leave  the  town  we  pass  the  Avenue  Pedro  de  Valdivia, 
where  the  wealthy  residents  of  Concepci6n  live.  Lovely  estates  on 
our  left,  the  cool  green  Bio-Bio  River  on  our  right — it  is  a  beautiful 
scene  as  the  train  curves  this  way  and  that  by  the  winding  river.  In 
the  distance  the  towering  peaks  of  the  Andes  give  us  fascinating 
glimpses  of  mountain  scenery. 

At  the  important  junction  of  San  Rosendo  we  stop  for  our  break¬ 
fast  in  the  station  restaurant.  After  a  short  wait  here  the  train 
pulls  out  and  we  proceed  southward,  past  Loja,  where  the  luscious 
melons  grow;  past  Santa  F4,  where  appropriately  enough  one 
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changes  for  Chilean  Los  Angeles;  through  field  after  field  of  wheat 
scattered  with  stumps  from  the  recent  forest  growth.  At  every 
little  station  on  the  way  fruit  vendors  offer  us  baskets  filled  with 
peaches,  plums,  pears,  cherries,  and  strawberries,  all  kinds  of  deli¬ 
cious  fruit,  for  we  are  still  in  the  orchard  region  of  Chile.  Farmers 
in  gay  native  ponchos  dash  up  on  their  spirited  horses  to  meet  friends 
on  the  train.  They  stand  in  the  stirrups  and  wave  their  broad 
felt  hats,  giving  us  an  unrivaled  display  of  horsemanship. 

Finally  we  reach  the  thriving  little  city  of  Victoria,  from  which  we 
get  a  clear  view  of  the  extinct  craters  of  the  volcanoes  Tolhuaca, 
Lonquimai,  and  Llaima,  the  latter  the  source  of  the  Bfo-BIo  River. 

Leaving  Victoria,  we  pass  through  yet  more  fertile  country.  Little 
villages  stand  in  the  midst  of  meadows  gay  with  wild  roses,  dahlias. 
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margaritas,  all  kinds  of  vivid  flowers.  The  flat-roofed  adobe  cottages 
are  shaded  by  tall  poplars,  spreading  willows,  acacias,  and  eucalyptus 
trees.  Farming  in  this  region  is  carried  on  extensively  with  ox  teams, 
strangely  mingled  with  the  most  modern  American  machinery. 

Next  comes  Temuco,  a  surprisingly  modern  frontier  city.  It  is  the 
center  of  the  Araucanian  Indian  Reservation,  and  we  stop  here  to 
visit  the  Indian  homes.  Temuco  dates  from  1881,  as  the  town  was 
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Temuco,  a  surprisingly  modern  town,  is  the  center  of  the  Araucanian  Indian  reservation 


not  actuall}'  built  until  after  the  final  breaking  of  the  Araucanian 
frontier.  As  time  has  passed  the  Chileans  have  taken  more  and  more 
land  by  peaceful  penetration,  and  while  the  region  around  Victoria 
and  Temuco  is  called  “La  Frontera”  it  is  really  a  mingling  of  Indian 
reservations  and  Chilean  farms.  Temuco  has  had  a  phenomenal 
growth  during  the  last  few  years.  Here  we  find  splendid  streets, 
fine  business  houses,  excellent  schools  and  hospitals,  and  various 
Indian  agencies  where  we  can  buy  many-colored  hand  made  ponchos 
and  long  tufted  rugs  called  “choapinos.”  We  find  that  these  Arau¬ 
canian  Indians,  whose  resistance  in  the  past  proved  an  unbreakable 
barrier  to  the  ancient  Incas,  still  live  proudly  apart  from  the  white 
men.  They  live  on  small  farms,  in  little  thatched  huts  with  no  win¬ 
dows  or  furniture,  and  grow  quantities  of  wheat.  The  floors  of  the 
huts  are  littered  with  rough  farming  implements.  Onions,  corn,  and 
dried  meat  hang  from  the  rafters.  Cooking  is  done  in  iron  pots  over 
fires  built  on  the  dirt  floors  of  the  huts.  The  Araucanians  dress  in 
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gay-colored  ponchos,  and  the  women  wear  heavy  silver  ornaments. 
A  remarkably  picturesque  people,  sturdy  and  solemn. 

From  Temuco  we  take  an  afternoon  train.  As  we  travel  farther 
south  we  begin  to  leave  the  region  of  rolling  land  covered  with  golden 
wheat  and  to  find,  mingled  with  the  farming  land,  steep  hills  that 
show  signs  of  recent  dense  forests.  This  section  of  southern  Chile 
in  the  Valdivia  Province  is  the  source  of  the  Chilean  lumber  supply. 
At  such  stations  as  Pitrufquen  and  Loncoche  are  extensive  lumber 
yards,  sweet  smelling  in  the  warm  afternoon  sunshine. 

At  Antilhue,  on  the  Valdivia  River,  instead  of  following  the  course 
of  the  stream  to  Valdivia,  a  great  German  center  and  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  farming  sections  in  the  whole  Republic,  we  change  trains 
and  continue  southwards  to  Osorno,  a  charming  little  city  on  the 
Damas  and  Rahue  Rivers. 

We  are  going  to  spend  part  of  our  vacation  on  a  farm  very  near 
Osorno.  When  we  arrive  at  this  little  town  and  get  off  the  train  wo 


OSORNO  VOLCANO 

Numerous  glimpses  of  this  majestic  volcano  are  obtained  during  the  southern  trip 


scarcely  have  time  to  stretch  our  stiff  legs  before  saddle  horses  are 
brought,  which  we  must  ride  over  6  miles  of  very  rough  country 
before  we  may  dismount  at  the  hospitable  door  of  our  farmhouse. 
We  find  the  fannhouse  nestles  on  the  shoulder  of  a  great  rolling  hill 
and  is  surrounded  by  prosperous-looking  wheat  fields. 

As  the  pleasant  days  of  our  visit  slip  by  the  wheat  ripens  and  is 
harvested.  The  harvesting  of  the  crop  is  an  interesting  combination 
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of  modern  and  primitive  methods.  The  new  McCormick  header  is 
drawn  by  oxen,  the  wheat  is  threshed  and  cleaned  by  the  latest  type 
of  machinery,  the  grain  is  hauled  to  the  mill  by  clumsy  old  oxcarts, 
and  is  ground  into  flour  by  a  modern  mill.  The  harvest  from  this 
one  farm  yielded  thousands  of  sacks  of  grain  and  enough  straw  to 
keep  the  cattle  all  the  winter. 


PUERTO  MoNTT 

The  southern  limit  of  the  railroad  system  of  Chile 

Before  our  holiday  comes  to  an  end  and  we  start  home  to  Concepcion 
we  take  the  train  to  Puerto  Montt,  the  southern  limit  of  the  Chilean 
railroad  system.  .On  this  last  lap  of  our  railroad  journey  we  find 
southern  Chile  'olding  perhaps  her  most  impressive  series  of 
pictures  before  t  'zled  eyes.  Between  Chile  and  Argentina, 
in  this  southern  section,  are  a  multitude  of  beautiful  lakes,  many  of 
which  lie  in  the  cups  of  extinct  volcanoes.  There  is  Lake  Llanquihue, 
along  whose  lovely  shores  our  train  runs  for  a  while,  splendid  as 
any  Swiss  lake,  wild  and  rugged  as  only  such  recently  explored 
territory  could  be.  All  the  more  beautiful  do  the  dark  waters  of 
Lake  Llanquihue  seem,  in  contrast  to  the  glimpses  we  catch  of  the 
snowy-headed  volcanoes  glistening  brilliantly  in  tbe  clear  air — 
“El  Puntiagudo,”  “El  Tronador,”  and  “Osorno”  as  majestic  as 
Fujiyama.  At  the  new  half-German  city  of  Puerto  Montt  the  rail¬ 
road  ends,  but  not  our  journey.  In  the  early  morning  we  must 
take  the  tiny  coast  steamer,  Seno  de  Reloncam,  which  runs  between 
Puerto  Montt  and  Ancud  on  the  Isla  de  Chilo6. 
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Photocrmpb  by  Fnnk  Harper 

A  LAND  OF  CONTRASTS 

Roses  bloom  in  the  foreground,  with  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  “El  Tronador”  in  the  distance 


As  the  sun  sinks  in  the  western  ocean  we  reach  the  bay  and  city 
of  Ancud,  on  Chilo4  Island.  We  look  toward  the  east  again,  and  as 
far  as  we  can  see  the  glory  of  the  sunset  glow  is  reflected.  It  seems 
to  hover  like  a  benediction  over  Chile,  blessing  the  snowy  mountains, 
the  fruitful  valleys,  the  houses  nestling  in  the  gay  meadows,  but, 
above  all,  bestowing  that  glorious,  almost  unbelievable  loveliness 
which  makes  an  earthly  paradise  of  southern  America. 


It  is  a  fine,  clear  morning — fortunately,  for  such  days  are  not  so 
common  here  as  farther  north  in  Concepcidn.  Chile  is  a  land  of 
color,  and  the  dark  southern  waters  of  the  Pacific,  washing  the  shores 
of  the  rocky  islands  and  inlets,  reflecting  the  deep  green  of  tangled 
forests  that  seem  to  climb  the  slopes  of  the  steep  mountains,  create 
a  scene  of  ever-changing  beauty.  Each  of  the  myriad  reflections  in 
the  calm  inlet  seems  much  more  beautiful  than  the  other.  Great 
colored  jellyfish  float  under  the  prow  of  our  boat,  gay  water  birds 
fly  by.  Tiny  hamlets  cluster  round  their  little  churches  in  forest 
clearings  on  the  shore,  desperately  holding  their  own  against  the 
sea  on  the  one  hand  and  the  thick  underbrush  on  the  other. 

We  pass  the  fishing  village  of  Calbuco  and  enter  the  narrow 
channel  of  Chacao,  between  the  mainland  and  the  Isla  de  Chilo4. 
We  catch  one  more  glimpse,  far  astern,  a  hundred  kilometers  away, 
of  the  snowy  heads  of  our  old  friends  “Osorno”  and  “Calbuco,” 
Uke  pearls  against  the  eastern  sky. 
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A  TRIP  TO  JUAN  FERNANDEZ' 

By  Gladys  Eleonou  James 

West  to  the  setting?  sun!  With  beating  hearts  and  eager  eyes  we 
stand  on  board  the  departing  vessel.  There  are  no  tears,  no  sad 
good-byes,  only  merriment,  expectancy,  and  laughter.  Aloft,  the 
flags  of  a  score  of  nations  flutter  joyously  in  the  breeze.  On  deck,  the 
careless,  happy  passengers  swarm  the  slowly  receding  liner.  English 
and  Spanish,  German  and  French — a  babble  of  tongues  fills  the  air. 

There  stands  the  English  tourist  on  his  trip  through  the  “wilds 
of  South  America.”  Short  and  portly  with  checkered  trousers  and 
cork  helmet,  in  his  mouth  the  never-failing  pipe,  over  his  shoulder 
the  ever-present  camera.  ^Vnd  by  him  his  nineteenth  century  clad 
wife,  with  wide-brimmed  hat  and  floating  veils  .  .  . 

Yonder  trips  the  Argentine  flapper.  Her  fluttering  skirts  reveal 
slender,  silk-stockinged  legs.  Rouged,  lipsticked,  with  Eton  crop 
and  pouting  cigarette,  she  flashes  a  gay  challenge  at  the  sallow¬ 
cheeked,  Oxford-bagged  youth  at  her  side. 

The  darkness  deepens.  Valparaiso,  the  “Vale  of  Paradise,”  is 
fading  in  the  distance,  and  the  horizon,  the  glorious,  mysterious 
horizon  of  a  flaming  sun,  beckons  us  to  her  bosom. 

The  dinner  bell  clangs.  Reluctantly  we  obey  its  summons.  The 
fluttering  flags  are  lowered,  the  decks  are  deserted.  With  a  sudden 
mighty  roar  the  waves  of  the  open  ocean  seize  their  new  plaything. 
The  sky  is  overcast  and  the  wind  hisses  in  the  cordage. 

It  is  morning.  White-faced,  we  stagger  up  the  never-ending  stair¬ 
ways.  The  wind  lashes  our  clothes  and  plays  havoc  with  our  hair; 
the  sea  arises  to  w' el  come  us;  and  the  struggling  sun  sends  its  beams 
through  the  flying  spray,  to  make  rainbow  babies  dance  in  merry  glee. 

It  is  a  restless  morning.  Few  defy  the  stormy  elements.  The 
merry  faces  of  yesterday  are  hidden  from  view'.  But  with  the  after¬ 
noon  come  games  and  races,  and,  with  the  spirit  of  conquest  awake 
within  us,  all  else  vanishes  from  our  minds.  But  what  is  that  we  see 
in  the  distance,  what  the  shadow'  near  the  setting  sun?  Juan 
Fernandez!  Robinson’s  island!  The  scene  of  a  hundred  childish 
fancies — the  home  of  a  thousand  boyish  desires!  There  it  is,  not 
brilliant  in  the  sunshine,  not  clear  and  dazzling  to  our  expectant 
sight,  but  mist-clad,  enigmatic,  mysterious.  Sharp  peaks  beckon 
and  yet  repel,  steep  cliffs  allure  and  yet  chill. 

The  sun  is  sinking  behind  the  rugged  profile.  The  pulsating 
engines  drone  down  to  a  stop.  With  a  sudden  roar  of  chain  and 
winch  the  anchor  is  dropped.  Then  a  silence  ensues,  broken  only  by 
lapping  waters — a  silence  so  deep,  so  vast,  that  it  seems  to  come  from 
the  remote  ends  of  the  ocean  to  concentrate  in  this  diminutive  bay. 

*  The  South  Pacific  Mail,  Valparaiso,  Chile,  Nov.  24, 1927. 


CIIONTA  PALMS  ON  JUAN  FERNANDEZ 


One  of  the  most  f>o!iutiful  of  the  trees  which  flourish  on  the  isiand  is  the  Chonta  palm.  The  top  is  edible, 
lieing  used  as  cabbage,  while  the  slender  trunks  are  made  into  canes 


A  mournful  silence,  which  grasps  our  hearts  and  stills  our  laughter. 
The  sun  disappears.  We  have  followed  her  across  the  swelling 
Pacific.  Her  work  is  done,  and  the  black  cliffs  welcome  her  home. 

For  these  deserted  islanders  the  festival  of  the  year  has  come,  their 
ephemeral  holiday,  their  humble  carniva’..  A  ship  has  sailed  in  from 
the  world  beyond!  And  in  the  evening,  when  the  moonlight  laughs 
on  the  waters,  from  the  darkened  hillsides  the  inhabitants  gaze  in 
awe  and  wonder  at  this  luxurious  liner,  ablaze  with  lights  of  many 
colors,  at  these  care-free,  happy  tourists,  jovial  in  masquerade,  at 
the  piercing  wail  and  beat  of  the  jazz  band,  at  the  sway  and  rhythm 
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CRUSOE’S  LOOKOUT 

The  cliff  peak  which  Robinson  Crusoe  is  said  to  have  climbed  to  watch  for  a  rescuing  vessel.  The  small 
dark  square  in  the  cliff,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  center,  is  the  commemorative  tablet,  shown  in  detail 
in  the  illustration  on  page  252 

of  the  dancers — away  on  the  darkened  hillsides  the  lonely  inhabitants 
gaze  in  awe  and  wonder. 

Cumberland  Bay  in  the  morning!  Cumberland  Bay  in  the  sun¬ 
shine!  Resplendent  in  all  its  glories,  returns  the  laughing  sun  god 
to  shine  on  this  lonely  island,  to  weaken  the  sleeping  village.  High 
and  rugged  cliffs  arise  from  the  clear  water,  but  the  sheer  hills  are 
softened  by  the  green  and  lovely  valleys,  the  feathery  fronds  of  ferns, 
the  wild  and  verdant  cherry,  the  cool  and  sleepy  fig  tree.  There,  too, 
in  the  sheltered  ravines  flourishes  the  slender  Chonta  palm,  with 
black,  snakelike  markings,  wood  that  is  soon  eagerly  bought  by 
wondering  tourists  to  be  made  into  canes.  And  there,  nestling  in 
their  orchards,  cling  the  whitewashed  cottages.  Brilliant,  indeed,  is 
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the  coloring:,  picturesque  and  delightful  the  view.  Chile’s  blue  sky 
is  still  above  us,  the  blue  Pacific  beneath,  and  there,  in  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe,  the  sun-baked  cliffs,  the  verdant  valleys,  the  peaceful 
homes,  the  Hower-decked  gardens. 

A  shout  of  laughter,  three  lusty  cheers,  and  on  his  flimsy  raft 
Robinson  Crusoe  arrives  on  board.  Upon  the  deck  he  clambers, 
Crusoe  wild  and  forsaken,  followed  by  Friday,  cheerful  and  grinning. 
“Cock-cock!”  protests  the  parrot  at  all  this  hubbub  while  the  poor 
nanny  goat,  flabbergasted  at  so  strange  a  procedure,  stubbornly 
refuses  to  mount  the  modern  stairways  and  must  be  carried  laboriousy 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE’S  CAVE 

The  cave  on  Juan  Fernandez  Island  where  Crusoe  is  suppose<l  to  have  made  his  first  habitation  here 
before  building  a  more  convenient  but 

to  the  third  deck.  Then  come  the  photographers!  Every  tourist  is 
a  photographer;  from  every  cabin  nook  and  cranny  appears  some  one 
with  the  inevitable  apparatus.  Small  and  big,  old  and  young — the 
procession  is  interminable,  unceasing.  And  patiently  benignant  they 
stand — Crusoe,  Friday,  and  the  all-suffering  captain! 

At  9  we  disembark,  to  scan  in  wonder  the  rustic  houses  of  these 
300  inhabitants,  to  climb  the  steep  pathw'ay  that  leads  from  the  mini¬ 
ature  beach,  and  to  reach  at  last  the  cool,  fern-lined  caves;  then,  rest¬ 
ing  after  the  strenuous  climb  through  sand  and  grav’d,  to  gaze  out  on 
Cumberland  Bay  and  the  unbroken  expanse  beyond,  even  as  Selkirk 
'ust  have  watched  in  his  long,  silent  vigils  over  two  centuries  ago! 
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water  replete  with  swiftly  moving 
multicolored  fish.  Dark,  ominous, 
the  forbidding  cliffs  arise  at  our 
left.  No  sign  of  life  is  upon  them, 
no  blade  of  grass  clings  to  their 
hostile  sides;  lonely  and  forbidding 
comes  a  cry  in  the  solitude  as  a 
fluttering  bird  wings  its  way  back 
to  the  forests.  The  descent  to  the 
land  is  difficult;  the  rocks  are  jagged 
and  rugged,  and  behind  them  the 
loose  sand  is  knee-deep.  But  we 
reach  at  length  the  deserted  beach, 
with  its  solitary  cave  and  rusty 
cannon,  abandoned  over  a  century 
ago  by  the  avaricious  Spaniards, 
after  a  score  of  years  on  the  de¬ 
serted  island,  defending  with  for¬ 
tress  and  gun  these  solitary  isles 
from  raiding  pirates  and  daring 
corsairs. 

It  is  evening.  The  day  is 
he  drawing  to  a  silent  close.  At  mid¬ 
night  the  anchor  will  be  weighed, 
the  engines  will  renew  their  mo¬ 
notonous  grind,  and  the  giant 
liner  will  quietly  steam  out  of  Cumberland  Bay,  the  spirit  of 
CVusoe  behind. 


THE  SELKIRK  TABLET 


The  inscription  on  this  tablet,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  the  supposed 
prototype  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  reads  as  follows: 
“In  memory  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  mariner. 
A  native  of  Largo,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  Scot¬ 
land.  Who  liv^  on  this  island  in  complete 
solitude,  for  four  years  and  four  months.  He 
was  landed  from  the  Cinqut  Port*  galley,  9t> 
tons,  16  guns,  A.  D.  1704,  and  was  taken  off  in 
the  Duke,  privateer,  12th  Feb.  1709.  'I..; 

lieutenant  of  H.  M.  S.  HVirmotifA  A.  D.  1723, 
aged  47  years.  This  tablet  is  erected  near  Sel¬ 
kirk's  lookout  by  Commodore  Powell  and  the 
officers  of  H.  M.  S.  Topazt,  A.  D.  1868“ 


Reluctantly  we  bid  adieu  in  the  gathering  shadows.  The  sun  has 
set;  the  stars  appear  and  the  moon  shines  softly  on  the  waters.  All 


is  silent.  Lights  glimmer  in  the  distant  cottages.  A  last  farewell,  a 


single  good-by,  and  in  the  fading  twilight  we  dream  our  transient 


dreams.  When  lo!  a  sudden  mist  creeps  up  from  the  ocean  and  the 


island  vanishes.  On,  on  to  the  cities!  East  of  the  setting  sun! 


aviation  facilities  in  SAO  PAULO  AND  VICINITY 


MAP  OF  THE  CITY  OF  SAO  PAUI-O,  BRAZIL,  AND  ENVIRONS 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Department  of  State,  the  Pan  American  Union  is  able  to  reproduce  this  map 
of  ,sso  Paulo  and  environs  which  has  been  annotated  by  Mr.  Orton  W.  Hoover,  instructor  in  aviation 
attached  to  tlie  Forca  Publica  (.Armed  Forces)  of  sao  Paulo.  1.  The  aviation  Held  of  the  Forca 
Publica  of  S3n  Paulo,  to  the  north  of  the  city.  This  area  is  about  750  meters  by  200  meters  and  is  a 
satisfactory  aviation  fleld  for  small  planes.  It  was,  however,  judge<t  to  be  of  too  restricted  an  area  to 
provide  for  the  landing  of  the  large  amphibian  planes  of  the  Pan  .American  Flight.  2.  The  aerodrome 
of  Ypiranga,  a  small  aviation  field,  owned  by  a  private  concern  at  Ypiranga,  a  suburb  of  Sio  Paulo  on 
a  direct  line  between  the  center  of  Sio  Paulo  and  Santos.  3.  .A  large,  level  and  smooth  area  about  2.5 
miles  east  of  the  center  of  S&o  Paulo,  just  south  of  the  line  of  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil,  near  Mogy 
das  Cruzes.  This  tract  is  about  6  by  9  miles  and  is  suitable  for  emergency  landing.  4.  The  arti¬ 
ficial  lake  of  the  SSo  Paulo  Tramway,  Light  A  Power  Co.  (usually  referreil  to  as  the  “  Light  &  Power”), 
at  Santo  Amaro,  about  10  miles  to  the  southwest  of  the  center  of  Sio  Paulo.  The  lake  is  more  than 
15  miles  long  and  the  area  especially  suitable  for  the  landing  of  hydroairplanes  has  been  indicated  in 
the  northern  part  of  this  bociy  of  water.  It  was  here  that  Marques  de  Pinedo,  the  Italian  trans- 
.Atlantic  Qier,  landed  with  his  mono-hydroairplane  the  Santa  Marta  on  February  29,  1927.  .A  month 
mvious  to  this  date,  at  the  time  of  Lieutenant  Skemp’s  visit  to  Sio  Paulo,  this  body  of  water  had 
been  selected  by  him  as  a  landing  place  for  the  planes  of  the  Pan  American  Flight  and  it  was  here  that 
preparations  were  made  for  the  landing  of  the  amphibian  planes  which,  however,  were  prevented  from 
reaching  Santo  Amaro  by  darkness  and  the  cloudy  condition  of  the  Serra.  5.  The  artificial  lake 
recently  created  by  the  dam  of  the  Sio  Paulo  Tramway,  Light  A  Power  Company  at  Cubatio,  at  the 
top  of  the  Serra,  about  5  miles  on  the  way  from  Santos  to  Sio  Paulo.  This  lake  also  offers  a  suitable 
landing  for  hydroairplanes.  6.  The  long  wide  beach  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  upon  which  the 
city  of  Santos  is  located.  This  beach  is,  at  low  tide,  about  250  meters  wide,  with  a  total  length  of  about 
7  kilometers,  but  it  is  broken  in  places  by  canals  and  streamlets.  The  sand  is  hard  and  quite  level 
and  the  beach  offers  a  splendid  landing  for  airplanes,  while  the  adjoining  bay  is  inside  the  bar,  and  offers 
a  very  satisfactory  landing  place  for  hydroairplanes.  It  was  in  the  bay  that  the  amphibian  planes  of 
the  Pan  .American  Flight  made  their  landing,  alighting  on  the  water  and  “taxi-ing"  up  onto  the  beach. 
7.  The  naval  aviation  base  of  the  Brazilian  Federal  Oovernment  on  the  island  of  Santo  .Amaro,  just 
across  from  the  city  of  Santos.  This,  too,  is  a  goo<l  landing  for  hydroairplanes  and  is  usualiy  kept  free 
of  small  boats.  Much  of  the  body  of  water  which  surrounds  the  Island  upon  which  Santos  is  located, 
would  be  satisfactory  for  landing.  If  kept  clear  of  small  boats 
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Photocnplis  by  Orton  W.  Hoover 

Courtesy  of  United  States  Consul  C  R.  Cameron 

8AO  PAULO,  BRAZIL 

Upper;  A  view  of  the  city  taken  from  a  considerable  height  above  the  aviation  field  of  the  Forca  Publira 
looking  toward  the  south.  In  the  right  foreground  is  the  River  Tiet£.  Lower:  Another  view  of  Sio 
Paulo  from  above  the  clouds,  looking  more  to  the  east 
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Photocrmph  by  Orton  W.  Hoover 

Courtesy  of  United  States  Consul  C.  R.  Cameron 


SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL 

Upper:  View  of  tbe  center  of  the  city  looking  toward  the  east.  In  the  left  center  is  seen  the  famous  “Tri¬ 
angle,”  the  banking  center  of  SSo  Paulo,  just  behind  the  two  detached  buildings  which  are:  Left,  the 
Prr/eifura  Municipal  (City  Hall);  and  rigkl,  tbe  Automobile  Club.  The  American  Consulate  is  in  the 
tall  building  on  the  nearest  corner  of  tbe  square  (Prsca  Patriarchs)  immediately  beyond  and  opposite 
tbe  Automobile  Club.  In  the  distance  is  the  suburb  of  Ypiranga.  Lower:  A  glimpse  of  tbe  suburb 
of  Perdizes  in  the  western  part  of  Sao.  Paulo 
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WORK  OF  THE  SOUTH 
AMERICAN  SILVERSMITH 

LUXURIOUS  [X)MEST1C  WARE  OF  COLONIAL  DAYS 


Collectors,  hunting  all  about  the  main  traveled  roads  of 
South  America,  and  especially  up  and  down  the  west  coast, 
have  for  many  years  acquired,  amongst  other  treasures  of 
colonial  and  precolonial  days,  plentiful  examples  of  hand- 
wrought  silverware. 

This  South  American  silver  to-day  adorns  shelves  and  cupboards 
and  curio  tables;  it  is  legitimately  regarded  as  a  collector’s  prize. 
Yet,  not  so  long  ago,  the  majority  of  these  pieces  were  not  regarded 
and  were  not  used  as  ornaments  or  even  as  household  treasures.  They 
were  the  common  domestic  pots  and  pans,  dishes  and  bowls  and 
plates,  ash  trays,  drinking  cups  and  tankards  of  daily  use  in  all  the 
countries  of  Spanish  America.  Rarely  will  you  find  a  piece  of  silver¬ 
ware  of  Spanish-American  origin  which  was  intended  merely  as  an 
ornament.  The  little  flower  vases  and  bric-a-brac  of  to-day  had  no 
place  in  the  home,  while  silver  was  in  some  regions  considered  as  too 
commonplace  to  be  used  for  the  personal  jewelry  of  aristocratic 
ladies. 

Not  that  trouble  was  spared  in  the  making  and  decoration  of  these 
household  utensils.  The  time  of  the  handicraftsman  was  of  no 
account;  he  might  spend  long  weeks  and  months  on  the  fashioning  of 
a  pair  of  silver  stirrups  or  a  box  for  mate  or  other  tea,  or  for  many 
kinds  of  spices,  adorning  his  work  with  beautiful  and  intricate  sprays 
of  upstanding  flowers;  richly  wrought  candlesticks  of  that  spacious 
period  frequently  represent  the  skilled  labor  of  months.  But  many 
a  rich  and  politically  important  family  of  colonial  days  maintained 
their  own  silversmiths,  family  servants  whose  rank  and  value  stood 
high.  A  metal  worker  was  as  much  a  necessity  as  the  carpenter  and 
baker.  The  expert  worker  of  silver,  gold,  and  jewels  was  intrusted 
with  the  creation  as  well  as  the  repair  of  personal  ornaments  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  household  plate,  and  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  some  of  the 
chains,  brooches,  and  earrings  made  in  Spanish-America  between  the 
early  sixteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  render  such  pieces  the 
prize  of  the  collector  to-day. 

The  degree  of  wealth  in  precious  metals  of  certain  regions  not  infre¬ 
quently  brought  about  and  established  permanently  their  political 


■  The  Cbilean  Review,  London,  1st  quarter,  1928. 
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importance.  Thus  the  shining  treasures  of  Mexico,  in  silver  and  gold, 
the  rich  ores  and  emeralds  and  pearls  of  "Cartagena  de  las  Indias” 
(now  Colombia),  the  gold  and  silver  of  Upper  and  Lower  Peru, 
inevitably  brotight  population  and  created  markets,  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  viceregal  courts  and  all  the  panoply  of  civil  and 
religious  authority.  Such  cities  as  Cartagena,  Panama,  M4.xico,  and 
Lima  were  thronged,  wealthy,  full  of  movement;  the  great  houses  of 
the  rich  folk  and  officials  were  strong  and  self-supporting  enough  to 
stand  a  siege.  These  were  of  the  "patio”  type,  built  with  thick 
stone  walls;  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  turned  inward  to  the  central 
courts  and  gardens.  A  house  of  any  pretensions  would  possess  at 
least  three  patios,  leading  from  each  other  and  entered  only  from  the 
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The  two  mates  cups  are  in  the  form  of  birds,  the  bombtUa  or  hoilow  spoon  for  sipping  the  tea  being  inside. 
In  the  center  is  a  i>erfume  burner  in  the  shape  of  a  turkey.  These  pieces  are  included  in  the  Rose-Innes 
coiiection 

first  with  its  great  main  zaguan  door.  The  living  rooms  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  centered  about  the  first  patio;  kitchens  and  rooms  for  domestics 
filled  the  next;  stables,  storehouses,  the  shops  of  the  craftsmen 
would  occupy  the  third.  But  in  great  establishments  the  patios 
would  extend  even  farther,  and  the  serving  men,  maids  and  cooks, 
the  array  of  tailors,  leatherw'orkers  and  wood  and  metal  craftsmen, 
created  something  like  a  private  village. 

PRE-SPANISH  METAL  WORKERS 

In  metal  w'orking  as  in  many  other  handicrafts  the  skilled  Spaniard 
from  overseas  had  something,  but  not  everything,  to  teach  to  the 
“Indians,”  the  native  folk  who  w'ere  his  assistants  and  pupils.  For 
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EXAMPLES  OF  SILVER  MATES  IN  THE  ROSE-INNES  COLLECTION 

These  elaborate  cups  on  special  trays  develoiied  from  the  plain  or  ornamented  gourd.  The  delicate 
chasing  and  silver  flowers  mounted  on  light  springs  are  characteristic  of  these  cups 

wrought  in  gold  and  silver  and  whoso  shining  wares  were  displayed 
in  the  great  market  places  near  old  Tenochtitlan,  the  city  in  the  lake 
that  preceded  modem  Mexico  City.  The  historian  and  captain, 
Bernal  Diaz,  has  left  a  description  of  one  of  these  markets  in  his 
“Conquest  of  New  Spain”: 


long  before  the  Spanish  conquest  brought  the  arts  of  Europe  to  the 
Americas  there  had  existed  old  and  masterly  handicrafts,  slowly 
developed  by  the  sons  of  the  soil.  The  soldiers  who  accompanied 
Cort6s  to  Mexico  have  recorded  their  amazement  at  the  beauty  and 
intricacy  of  the  ornaments  fabricated  by  the  Aztec  craftsmen  who 
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FURTHER  EXAMPLES  OF  SILVER  MATES 

Showing  bow  the  silver-mounted  gourd  developed  into  a  cup  with  its  own  tray.  The  chasing  and  the 
delicately  modeled  flowers  prove  the  craftsman's  taste  and  skill 

been  for  400  years  fed  by  these  ancient  ornaments,  and  there  still 
remain  considerable  numbers. 

If  Mexico  and  Central  America  with  their  arts  and  crafts  of  the 
Maya  and  their  pupils,  the  Aztecs,  yielded  great  stores  of  treasure,  of 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  made  by  native  artists,  still  greater  stores 
were  seized  when  the  rich  lands  below  Panama  came  under  Spanish 
control.  The  region  that  is  now  the  RepubUc  of  Colombia  was  (and 
is)  rich  in  gold,  elaborated  by  the  old  Chibcha  craftsmen  into  a  wide 
range  of  fine  ornaments  worn  by  chiefs  and  nobles.  South  of  Colom¬ 
bia  stretches  the  vast  tangle  of  afforested  and  mountainous  country 
where  nature  has  sown  precious  and  useful  minerals  with  a  lavish 
hand,  and  where,  in  the  huge  silver  hill  of  Potosf,  was  one  of  the 
world’s  great  storehouses  of  this  beautiful  metal. 

The  moonlight  sheen  of  silver,  its  soft  and  yet  brilliant  luster,  and 
its  many  virtues  as  a  metal,  seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of 


<.c:> 


Let  us  go  on  and  speak  of  the  skilled  workmen  Montezuma  employed  in  every 
craft  that  was  practiced  among  them.  We  will  begin  with  lapidaries  and  workers 
in  gold  and  silver  and  all  the  hollow  work  which  even  the  great  goldsmiths  of  Spain 
were  forced  to  admire,  and  of  these  there  were  a  great  number  of  the  best  in  a 
town  named  Atzcapotzalco,  a  league  from  Mexico.  For  working  precious  stones 
and  chalchihuites,  which  are  like  emeralds,  there  were  other  great  artists. 

These  workers  in  precious  metals  were  so  skilled  that  they  could 
make  little  metal  birds  with  movable  wings,  fish  with  movable 
scales,  and  delicate  filigree  ornaments  made  with  fine  wire.  In  such 
quantities  were  these  produced  that  thousands  were  melted  down  by 
the  conquering  Spaniards  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  and  made  into 
chains  for  convenience  in  carrying.  In  fact,  the  melting  pot  has 
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the  most  simple-living  as  well  as  highly  advanced  tribes  all  over  the  | 
world.  This  metal  in  good  qualities  is  second  only  to  gold  and  has 
alwa5’^s  been  one  of  the  first  to  he  used  and  admired.  It  will  tarnish, 
while  gold  retains  its  undimmed  and  imperishable  beauty  through 
every  kind  of  vicissitude,  but  it  is  a  sweet,  clean  metal  which  has 
always  endeared  itself  to  mankind.  Not  to  speak  of  womankind,  ■ 
for  what  housewife  lives  who  is  not  conscious  of  glowing  pride  when 
she  surveys  upon  her  dining  table  and  sideboard  fine  silver  of 
authentic  purity  and  lovely  luster?  If  her  treasures  are  really  old  j| 
silver,  most  beautiful  when  it  is  worn,  so  much  the  better.  {’ 

i; 

ANCIENT  ORNAMENTS 

The  charm  of  silver  had  been  realized  in  South  America  long  before  ■ 
the  conquest.  The  metal  was  reserved,  with  its  high  companion, 
gold,  for  private  use.  There  was  no  trade  value.  Probably  no  one 
but  rulers  and  great  officials  owned  golden  and  silver  ornaments, 
and  the  service  of  the  gods  certainly  claimed  great  quantities.  For  i 

instance,  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cuzco  was  radiant  in  the 
interior  from  the  light  reflected  from  golden  plates  covering  the 
worked  stones  of  the  walls.  There  were  moons  of  silver  and  suns  of 
gold ;  and  in  one  of  the  gardens  of  the  Inca  of  Peru  all  the  trees  and 
flowers  were  wrought  of  silver  and  gold,  cunningly  made  so  that  a 
light  breeze  moved  the  delicate  leaves.  And  when  Pizarro  held  the 
Inca  Atahualpa  to  ransom,  demanding  that  a  certain  room  should  be 
filled  to  the  height  of  a  man  with  gold,  immense  quantities  of  beautiful 
ornaments  were  piled  in  shining  heaps  in  the  hope,  scandalously 
betrayed,  of  saving  the  semidivine  Lord  of  Peru. 

Farther  south,  where  the  never-conquered  Araucanian  folk 
retreated  before,  but  continued  to  show  a  bold  front  to,  the  Spaniard, 
there  was  little  gold;  but  silver  was  in  such  demand  that  no  Arau¬ 
canian  girl  who  respected  herself  would  lack  necklaces  and  hair 
ornaments  and  a  huge  headed  pin  to  fasten  her  shawl.  Much  of 
this  silver  doubtless  came  from  what  is  now  Bolivia,  from  the  silver 
hill  of  Potosf,  worked  by  the  simplest  processes.  But  Chile  is  rich 
in  every  kind  of  mineral,  and  silver  and  gold  mines  are  scattered 
over  the  face  of  all  the  Andean  folds  and  foothills.  To-day  the  sur¬ 
face  workings  of  silver  in  Chile  are  practically  exhausted,  though 
much  wealth  must  lie  beneath  a  cloak  of  verdure  and  in  rocky  hiding  | 
places;  but  in  colonial  times,  and  even  into  the  years  of  independence,  } 
workings  of  both  these  precious  metals  were  the  source  of  many  j 
fortunes. 

Finding  thus,  in  the  Americas,  guilds  of  native  craftsmen  who  had 
an  ancient  tradition  of  gold  and  silver  working,  the  European  new¬ 
comer  in  many  regions  had  little  to  do  except  to  place  new  patterns 
and  models  before  the  subjugated  artist.  The  Spaniard  needed  plates 
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and  dishes  for  his  table,  so  presently  the  South  American  metal 
worker,  taught  by  alien  masters,  hammered  out  scores  and  hundreds 
of  the  delightful  pieces  still  surviving  in  many  regions.  Peru  and 
Bolivia  yet  contain  many  of  these  e.xcellent  examples;  Colombia  and 
Chile  and  Ecuador  also,  of  course;  Argentina  and  Paraguay,  possess- 
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COLONIAL  SILVF-RWARE  FROM  SOUTH  AMERICA 


Other  silver  objects  in  the  Rose-Innes  collection.  Up|>er:  The  top  photograph  shows  a  highly  chased 
silver  cooking  ix>t  with  handle  for  susiiending  over  the  Are,  a  tankard,  and  a  tureen.  Lower:  Two  silver 
stirrups  of  ditlerent  patterns,  and  two  designs  in  spurs;  also,  a  beautifully  worked  stirrup  slipper  for  a 
woman  rider 


ing  no  mines,  gradually  acquired  precious  metals  by  exchange.  And, 
in  spite  of  persistent  destruction  and  scattering,  a  number  of  fine 
collections  of  beautiful  pieces  have  been  made;  some  have  passed 
overseas  to  Spain  and  others  to  England  and  France.  It  may  almost 
be  said  that  South  American  beaten  and  worked  silver  is  not  under- 
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stood  in  the  great  salesrooms  of  Europe;  for  while  everyone  knows 
to  a  shilling  the  value  from  year  to  year  of  a  Queen  Anne  or  Georgian 
specimen  of  silverware,  a  hammered  dish  of  pure  silver  from  Potosl 
may  be  “worth,”  according  to  the  auction  room,  little  more  than  its 
intrinsic  value,  simply  because  the  market  knows  nothing  about  it. 
Such  silverware  carries  no  hall  mark;  no  mark  at  all,  frequently; 
and  if  there  is  an  inscription  of  any  kind  it  shows  the  name  or  initials 
of  the  owner.  There  was  no  question  of  falsification  in  colonial  days; 
the  point  did  not  arise,  for  silver  was  the  commonest  metal.  Alloys 
were  not  understood,  and  there  was  nothing  with  which  silver  could 
be  readily  alloyed  by  the  craftsman.  Nor  was  the  art  of  silver  plat¬ 
ing  known.  But  here  at  the  door,  almost  to  be  had  for  the  picking 
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TABLE  BOWLS  AND  CHAFING  DISHES 
other  objects  in  the  Rose-Innes  collection 


up,  was  silver,  and  therefore  domestic  utensils,  as  well  as  pieces 
of  special  equipment  for  man  and  horse,  were  wrought  of  this  metal. 
Cooking  pots,  kitchen  bowls,  dishes,  and  serving  plates  and  cups, 
as  well  as  spoons  and  forks;  stirrups,  spurs,  horse  trappings;  dainty 
ewers,  washing  basins,  jugs  for  every  sort  of  domestic  purpose.  From 
the  silversmith’s  bench  came  an  assortment  of  articles  to  fill  the  needs 
of  kitchen,  dining  room,  bedroom,  boudoir,  and  stable.  Silver  was 
more  readily  accessible  than  tin  or  iron,  could  be  easily  obtained  in 
regions  where  fine  pottery  and  chinaware  w’as  an  imported  rarity, 
and  it  served  a  myriad  of  purposes. 

Most  of  the  objects,  the  “artefacts,”  w'hich  were  fashioned  from 
silver  in  the  most  glorious  period  of  Spanish  colonial  times,  can  to-day 
be  assigned,  almost  at  a  glance,  to  their  specific  purpose.  But  here 
and  there  the  collector  is  able  to  display  pieces  which  would  baffle 
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the  uninformed.  Most  conspicuous  and  most  numerous  are  the  mates 
that  were  used  in  the  south  of  South  America,  both  east  and  west 
of  the  Andes,  in  the  seventeenth,  in  the  eighteentli  and  nineteenth, 
and,  lingeringly,  into  the  twentieth  centuries. 

PENDANTS  AND 
SHAWL-PINS 

Specimens  of  old  sUverwork 
mi^e  by  Araucanian  In¬ 
dians  of  southern  Chile 


The  mate  is  a  cup,  a  special  cup,  in  which  a  certain  herb  native 
to  South  America,  ilex  hrasiliensis,  is  infused.  The  infusion  of  this 
ilex  leaf  makes  a  kind  of  “tea,”  the  origin  of  which  dates  back  into 
the  mists  of  history.  In  spite  of  careful  investigation,  sifting  the 
evidence  of  400  years  and  more,  it  is  still  not  certain  that  the  native 

TWO  FINE  SILVER 
PLATTERS 


folk  (“Indians,”  as  the  Spaniards  mistakenly  called  them)  used  the 
leaf  of  this  ilex  to  make  an  infusion  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards. 

Leaving  aside  this  question  of  origins,  it  is  clear  that  quite  early 
in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  in  South  America  the  conquerors  had 
begun  to  make  an  infusion  of  “yerba  mate”  as  a  household  drink. 
The  infusion  was  made  first  in  a  gourd,  and  then,  as  taste  developed, 
in  a  gourd  that  w  as  carved  and  mounted  in  silver.  A  bomhilia,  or 
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pictured  complete  with  their  bombillas.  A  photograph  of  a  silver 
cupboard  in  the  Rose-Innes  collection  also  displays  a  number  of 
personal  ornaments  used  by  the  Araucanian  Indian  women,  a  sepa¬ 
rate  photograph  showing  pendants  and  a  few  of  the  characteristic 
“topos”  or  shawl  pins.  There  are  other  beautiful  collections  in 
this  country,  notably  the  remarkable  and  highly  representative 
heirlooms  in  the  possession  of  Lady  (Claude)  Mallet,  but  space 
forbids  in  the  present  pages  a  due  reference  to  their  extent  and  charm. 


FlM>tocrmph  by  Pan  American  Union 
Court^  of  Madame  Calder6a 


OLD  HANDMADE  BOLIVIAN  SILVERWARE 


This  group  of  articles  includes  two  elaborately  chased  shawl-pins,  a  large  platter,  a  carved  and  silver- 
mounted  gourd  mot^,  a  pair  of  spurs,  a  combination  pin  and  spoon,  and  a  small  bowl  from  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Don  Ignacio  Calderdn,  formerly  Minister  of  Bolivia  to  the  United  States 


THE  AMERICAN  INTER- 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  PROTECTION 
OF  CHILDHOOD  V 

By  Francis  Fisher  Kane 

A  MONO  the  many  excellent  movements  that  have  been 
/  \  started  in  the  Americas  within  recent  years  there  is  no 
y  %  single  project  promising  a  greater  and  more  lasting  good 
than  that  which  has  led  to  the  holding  of  Pan  American 
conferences  at  stated  intervals  on  the  subject  of  child  welfare.  The 
first  of  these  conferences  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1916,  during 
the  centennial  year  of  the  independence  of  Argentina;  the  second  in 
Montevideo  in  1919;  the  third  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1922;  the  fourth 
at  Santiago  in  Chile  in  1924;  and  the  fifth  at  Habana  the  past 
December.  The  United  States  and  nearly  all  of  the  nations  of 
Central  and  South  America  were  represented  at  these  conferences. 
Many  interesting  papers  were  read  and  discussions  had  on  the 
various  questions  relating  to  child  welfare,  particularly  child  health 
and  the  various  medical  problems  involved,  although  educational 
and  legal  matters  also  claimed  attention.  The  last  conference  at 
Habana  was  divided  into  six  sections — medicine,  hygiene,  sociology, 
education,  psychology,  and  legislation.  There  was  also  connected 
with  the  conference  an  exhibit  showing  methods  of  child-welfare 
work  in  the  United  States  and  in  Uruguay,  and  a  national  maternity 
contest  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cuban  Government. 

The  idea  of  a  permanent  American  international  institute,  which 
should  function  as  a  research  center  and  a  clearing  house  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  child  welfare,  had  its  origin  in 
the  brain  of  Dr.  Luis  Morquio,  the  well-known  Uruguayan  pedia¬ 
trician.  Doctor  Morquio  is  the  dean  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Montevideo,  and  his  work  as  respects  the  care  and  treatment  of 
children  is  known  throughout  Europe,  where  his  leadership  has  been 
recognized  by  many  medical  societies.  He  is  professor  of  pediatrics 
at  the  University  of  Montevideo  and  in  chaise  of  a  large  children’s 
hospital.  It  was  he  who,  at  the  second  child-welfare  congress  in  1919, 
proposed  the  founding  of  a  permanent  institute,  and  it  was  his 
266 
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plan  for  such  an  organization  that  was  approved  by  the  conference 
at  Santiago  in  1924. 

The  statutes  of  the  institute — what  we  should  call  its  constitution 
and  by-laws — provide  that  it  shall  be  called  the  International  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood  {Instituto  Internacional 
Americano  de  Proteccion  a  la  Infancia)  and  that  its  central  office 
shall  be  in  Montevideo.  The  institute  is  to  arrange  for  Pan  American 
conferences  on  child  welfare  to  be  held  at  stated  intervals,  and  is  to 
perform  the  following  functions : 

(a)  Collect  and  publish  the  laws  and  regulations  in  the  various 
countries  for  the  protection  of  childhood,  as  well  as  such  reports  as 
may  be  made  upon  the  subject; 

(b)  Keep  a  record  of  the  various  organizations,  public  and  private, 
for  the  protection  of  childhood,  their  schemes  of  organization  and 
methods  of  work; 

(c)  Collect  and  publish  such  reviews  and  other  articles  as  may  be 
written  by  competent  authors; 

(d)  Collect  and  analyze  statistics  relating  to  childhood,  particu¬ 
larly  such  data  as  bear  upon  the  diseases  and  mortality  of  children; 

{e)  Furnish  institutions  and  individuals  with  information  on  child 
protection  when  called  upon ;  and 

(/)  Be,  in  brief,  a  center  of  study  and  information  on  child  welfare 
for  the  whole  of  America. 

The  statutes  provide  that  the  institute  shall  be  governed  by  an 
international  council  and  a  director,  the  international  council  to  be 
composed  of  one  delegate  from  each  country  adhering  to  the  institute. 
The  council  is  to  appoint  from  its  number  a  president,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  and  a  secretary,  who  shall  serve  for  two  years,  and  a  director  of 
the  institute,  who  is  to  serve  for  an  indefinite  period,  or  until  the 
council  shall  otherwise  determine.  The  director  is  to  present  a 
report  to  the  council  at  the  end  of  each  year,  giving  an  account  of 
the  activities  of  the  institute,  together  with  such  observations  as  he 
may  care  to  make.  Each  nation  joining  the  institute  shall  contribute 
$2,000  as  its  initial  quota,  the  council  to  determine  later  the  annual 
quota  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work. 

The  statutes  further  provide  that  a  bulletin,  to  be  known  as 
“Boletin  del  Instituto  Internacional  Americano  de  Proteccion  a  la 
Infancia,”  shall  be  published  quarterly,  the  bulletin  to  contain  laws, 
regulations,  statistics,  and  statements  of  the  accomplishments  of 
different  institutions;  studies  made  by  experts;  information  con¬ 
cerning  international  congresses;  and  a  current  bibliography  of  the 
publications  and  review's  bearing  upon  child  welfare.  Each  member 
nation  is  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  the  bulletin  for 
distribution  among  the  child-welfare  institutions  of  the  respective 
country. 
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The  statutes  for  the  institute  were  unanimously  approved  by 
the  conference  held  at  Santiago  in  1924,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  concurring  in  the  action  of  the  conference.  The 
delegates  from  the  United  States  were:  Dr.  Samuel  McCune  Lind¬ 
say,  professor  of  political  science,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
chairman;  Miss  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  assistant  to  the  chief.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor;  Dr.  C.  P. 
Knight,  surgeon.  United  States  Public  Health  Service;  Miss  Rose 
McHugh,  assistant  director  of  the  department  of  social  action. 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Elisa  P.  de 
Migol,  New  York  City.  In  signifying  their  approval.  Doctor 
Lindsay  said  that  he  and  his  fellow  delegates  from  the  United  States 
did  not  feel  authorized  to  commit  their  Government  in  any  way. 
Still,  he  could  say  that  they  heartily  approved  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  conference,  and  that  they  hoped  the  institute  would  be  organ¬ 
ized  according  to  the  scheme  suggested.  The  matter  of  the  United 
States  becoming  a  member  was  subsequently  laid  before  the  National 
Legislature  in  Washington  early  in  the  year  1927,  the  President 
transmitting  a  message  on  January  5,  1927,  in  which  he  said:  “I 
recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Congress  the 
inclosed  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  an  accompanying 
paper,  to  the  end  that  legislation  may  be  enacted  authorizing  an 
appropriation  of  $2,000  to  enable  acceptance  by  the  United  States 
of  membership  in  a  Pan  American  Institute  of  Child  Welfare  at 
Montevideo,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  joined  in  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  ”  Favorable  resolutions 
were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  resolution  adopted 
by  the  House  committee  was  formally,  approved  by  the  House  itself  on 
January  17,  but,  unfortunately.  Congress  adjourned  before  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  committee  could  be  acted  on.  On  December 
13,  1927,  the  President  renewed  his  recommendation  that  legislation 
be  enacted  enabling  the  United  States  to  become  a  member  of  the 
institute,  and  it  is  hoped  that  bills  will  be  speedily  reported  out 
of  the  committees  with  favorable  recommendations.  There  ought 
then  to  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  bills  passed. 

The  institute  was  organized  with  due  ceremony  at  Montevideo 
in  June,  1927,  representatives  from  10  different  countries  being 
present:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  the 
United  States  of  America,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela,  the 
delegate  from  the  United  States  being  present  unofficially.  Dr. 
Gregorio  Ardoz  Alfaro  was  named  president  of  the  council  and 
Dr.  Victor  Escardo  y  Anaya  secretary.  Dr.  Luis  Morquio,  the 
founder  of  the  institute,  was  elected  director.  The  inauguration  of 
the  institute  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  Uruguay 
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the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  a  large  public  gathering. 

The  first  two  numbers  of  the  Boletln  have  already  appeared.  It  is 
printed  in  Spanish,  and  there  are  short  summaries  of  the  text  in 
French  and  English.  The  first  Boletln  contains  a  full  account  of  how 
the  institute  came  into  being — how  the  idea  of  an  American  inter¬ 
national  association  w’as  taken  up  and  discussed  at  the  Pan  American 
conferences  on  child  welfare,  and  how,  finally,  the  idea  was  crystal¬ 
lized,  the  statutes  of  the  institute  approved,  and  an  organization 
effected.  There  is  also  in  the  Boletln  an  account  of  the  conference 
that  was  held  in  Montevideo  in  June  of  the  past  year  on  the  subject 
of  infantile  mortality  under  the  auspices  of  the  committee  of  hygiene 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  That  committee  had  been  engaged  for 
several  years  in  the  study  of  the  subject  and  in  March,  1927,  at  a 
meeting  in  Paris,  decided  to  extend  its  investigation  to  certain 
countries  in  Latin  America.  Montevideo  was  agreed  upon  as  a  place 
of  meeting,  and  a  special  congress  of  medical  men  was  held  in  that 
city  in  June  of  last  year.  The  presiding  officers  of  the  sessions  were 
Professor  Madsen,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  hygiene  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  Doctor  Rajchman,  medical  director.  The 
secretaries  were  Messrs.  Vigier  and  Nogueira.  Doctor  Morquio  was 
designated  honorary  president.  It  w'as  decided  to  make  the  pro¬ 
posed  investigation  in  South  America  during  the  year  1928.  Plans 
of  operation  were  discussed  and  questionnaires  drafted,  for  use  in 
the  various  communities  studied.  The  proceedings  of  the  conference, 
together  with  the  resolutions  adopted,  are  set  forth  in  the  Boletln. 
The  good  accomplished  by  the  survey  will,  of  course,  depend  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  governmental  authorities  in  the 
countries  where  the  investigation  is  to  be  made. 

The  other  matter  contained  in  the  Boletln  is  a  report  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  that  has  recently  been  had  in  Montevideo  on  the  subject  of 
school  parks  {Barques  Escolares).  The  proposition  was  originally 
put  forward  by  Dr.  Carlos  Vaz  Ferreira,  a  member  of  the  Montevideo 
Board  of  Primary  Instruction,  who  proposed  that  instead  of  continu¬ 
ing  to  erect  school  buildings  in  different  quarters  of  the  city  the  munic¬ 
ipality  should  purchase  a  tract  of  land  outside  the  city  and  erect  on 
it  the  necessary  buildings,  taking  the  children  daily  to  and  from  the 
tract  in  question.  In  this  way  the  children  of  the  city  w'ould  have  the 
advantages  of  country  air  and  country  surroundings  during  school 
hours.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  a  grouping  together  of  separate 
schools  would  render  possible  the  introduction  of  many  economies. 
While  it  might  be  desirable  to  erect  different  schoolhouses  where  the 
recitations  w'ould  be  conducted,  it  w'ould  be  possible  to  combine 
under  one  roof  many  different  school  accessories.  It  would  be  possible, 
for  example,  to  have  one  museum,  one  library,  one  laboratory  for 
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the  entire  group  of  schools,  as  well  as  one  medical  and  dental  clinic 
for  the  children.  And,  of  course,  there  would  be  need  of  only  one 
administration  building.  It  was  argued  that  it  would  be  entirely 
feasible  in  such  a  city  as  Montevideo  to  carry  the  children  to  and 
from  the  schools,  and  that  the  cost  of  transportation  would  be  more 
than  made  up  by  the  economies  that  might  be  introduced.  Further¬ 
more,  the  value  of  the  land  bought  outside  the  city  would  be  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  the  total  value  of  the  separate  properties  needed  under 
the  present  system. 

From  the  account  of  the  discussion  printed  in  the  Boletin,  it  would 
appear  that  the  authorities  of  Montevideo  are  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  whether  “school  parks”  are  practicable.  Three  members  of  the 
Council  of  Primary  Instruction  are  favorable  to  the  idea,  four  are 
opposed  to  it.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Senor  Enrique 
Fabrigat,  has  a  plan  of  his  own.  As  originally  suggested,  the  idea 
was  to  form  one  large  park,  but  Senor  Fabrigat  thinks  that  rather 
than  attempt  to  put  all  the  schools  of  the  city  on  one  tract  it  would 
be  better  to  purchase  a  series  of  smaller  areas  and  so  create  a  number 
of  small  parks  of  not  more  than  20  or  30  hectares  each,  to  accommo¬ 
date  units  of  not  more  than  5,000  children.  In  this  way  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  country  air  and  surroundings  can  be  obtained  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  transportation  considerably  simplified. 

As  respects  the  differences  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
in  Montevideo,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  medical  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  schools  stress  the  difficulties  of  transportation,  and  for  this 
reason  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  plan,  the  National  Council  of 
Hygiene,  the  highest  authority  in  Uruguay  in  medicine,  is  altogether 
favorable  to  it.  The  Congress  of  School  Inspectors  also  has  declared 
in  favor  of  the  Parques  Escolares,  and  the  Directorate  of  Architecture 
in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  has  prepared  a  complete  study  of  a 
model  park.  This  study  was  presented  to  the  Pan  American  Congress 
of  Architects  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires.  It  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  follow  the  discussion  further  and  see  what  conclusion  is 
ultimately  reached. 

The  second  number  of  the  Boletin,  which  has  but  recently  come  to 
hand,  has  apparently  maintained  the  high  standard  set  in  the  first 
issue.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  lack  of  space  prevents  the  insertion 
here  of  more  than  the  table  of  contents,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  Children’s  Home  of  the  La  Plata  Charity  Society. 

The  Brazilian  Children’s  Bureau. 

Montevideo  Open-Air  Schools. 

The  Illegitimacy  Problem. 

Open-Air  Schools  from  the  Pedagogical  Viewpoint. 

The  Action  Relating  to  Children  of  the  Pan  American  Tuberculosis  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Cdrdoba. 

Pan  American  Health. 

Conference  on  Infant  Mortality  under  the  Auspices  of  the  Health  Committee 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

International  Child  Welfare  Congress. 


SPANISH  AND 
GUESE  V 


PORTU- 


Teachers  of  Spanish  are  coming  to  feel,  as  French  teachers 
have  long  felt,  that  their  preparation  is  not  complete  with¬ 
out  spending  some  time  in  a  Spanish-speaking  country. 
For  many,  however,  a  year  abroad  is  an  impossibility,  and 
to  such  the  summer  session  offers  great  advantages.  The  summer 
schools  described  below  have  been  established  for  some  years  (with 
the  exception  of  those  at  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro),  are 
planned  especially  for  foreigners,  and  are  drawing  increasing  numbers 
of  American  teachers. 

In  Madrid  the  seventeenth  summer  session  for  foreigners  will 
be  conducted  from  July  9  to  August  4, 1928,  under  the  direction  of  the 
“Centro  de  Estudios  Historicos,”  an  institution  established  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  in  connection  with  the  “Junta  para  Ampliacion 
de  Estudios  e  Investigaciones  Cientificas,”  with  the  assistance  of  the 
University  of  Madrid  and  other  Spanish  educational  centers.  The 
work  of  the  session  is  supervised  by  Don  Ramon  Men4ndez  Pidal 
and  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Don  Tomas  Navarro  Tomas. 
The  program  includes  Spanish  grammar  and  phonetics,  many  types 
of  Spanish  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  drama,  and  popular  music 
of  Spain.  The  diploma  conferred  is  widely  recognized  in  the  United 
States.  The  formal  instruction  is  agreeably  supplemented  by  well- 
planned  excursions  to  points  of  interest  in  Madrid  and  near-by 
cities.  Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  William  M. 
Barlow,  Curtis  High  School,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  eighth  annual  trip  to  Spain  under  the  auspices  of  the  “Institute 
de  las  Espanas”  (affiliated  with  the  “Junta  para  Ampliacion  de 
Estudios”)  and  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish. 

The  eighth  summer  session  of  the  National  University  of  Mexico 
will  be  held  from  July  2  to  August  15,  wdth  courses  for  both  for¬ 
eigners  and  Mexican  teachers.  The  former  will  include  elementary 
and  advanced  work  in  Spanish  grammar  and  phonetics;  Spanish, 
Spanish- American,  and  Mexican  literature  and  art;  Mexican  and 
Spanish-American  history,  geography,  and  institutions;  life  in 
Spanish  America;  Mexican  archaeology;  Mexican  music  and  dances; 
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commercial  studies.  The  courses  are  conducted  in  Spanish,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  designed  for  persons  who  have  only  a  slight  knowl¬ 
edge  of  that  language.  The  certificate  given  for  satisfactory  work 
receives  credit  in  a  large  number  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States.  The  teaching  staff  includes  several  eminent  Mexican 
professors  and  generally  one  or  more  professors  from  the  United 
States.  An  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  for  the  discussion 
of  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  other  American 
Republics  w'as  inaugurated  last  year,  and  was  so  successful  that  it 
will  be  hereafter  a  permanent  feature.  The  sight-seeing  program 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  many  attractions  of  the  City  of  Mexico — 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  on  the  American  Continent — 
visits  to  marvelous  archaeological  monuments  and  remains  and  many 
other  places  of  historical  importance  or  scenic  beauty.  The  climate 
of  Mexico  City  during  the  summer  is  very  pleasant,  the  temperature 
being  similar  to  that  of  Denver.  Full  information  regarding  the 
1928  session,  special  railroad  and  steamship  rates,  etc.,  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  “Director  de  la  Escuela  de  Verano, 
Universidad  Nacional  de  MAxico,  Me.xico,  D.  F.  ” 

A  summer  session  has  been  held  at  the  University  of  Porto  Rico 
since  1922.  The  Department  of  Spanish  Studies,  working  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  the  “Centro  de  Estudios  Historicos”  of  Madrid,  and 
Columbia  University  of  New'  York,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Federico  de  Onfs,  w'ill  hold  a  summer  session  from  July  9  to  August  22. 
Elementary  and  advanced  courses  in  Spanish  grammar,  phonetics, 
literature,  and  history  are  offered.  Dr.  Am^rico  Castro,  Spanish 
lecturer  and  author,  will  be  the  visiting  professor.  The  credits 
granted  by  the  university  are  accepted  by  a  large  number  of  American 
institutions.  A  tour  to  the  summer  school  is  being  organized  under 
the  auspices  of  the  “Institute  de  las  Espanas”  of  New’  York  by 
Mr.  M.  D.  Rice,  660  West  One  hundred  and  eightieth  Street,  New' 
York.  For  general  information  on  the  summer  school  address 
Mr.  A.  S.  Pedreira,  University  of  Porto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R. 

Special  courses  for  teachers  of  Portuguese  w’ere  inaugurated  in  1926 
at  the  University  of  Berlin.  This  year,  from  June  18  to  July  30,  an 
intensive  course  for  teachers  and  advanced  students  will  be  given  cov¬ 
ering  the  Portuguese  language,  the  literature,  history,  and  geography 
of  Portugal  and  Brazil.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Dr.  J.  de  S.  Coutinho,  Catholic  University  of  Mnerica,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  or  the  North  German  Lloyd,  32  Broadw'ay,  New  York  City. 
The  University  of  Coimbra,  Lisbon,  also  offers  elementary  and 
advanced  courses  in  its  summer  session,  July  20  to  August  31,  con¬ 
cerning  which  interested  persons  may  inquire  of  Dr.  Coutinho  or 
Dr.  J.  Mendes  dos  Remedios,  University  of  Coimbra. 
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This  year  for  the  first  time  summer  schools  for  foreigners  are  being 
organized  in  two  South  American  capitals  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Munson  Steamship  Line,  which  is  offering  tourist  third-class  rates 
and  has  secured  reasonable  hotel  accommodations.  The  summer 
school  at  Buenos  Mres,  July  2-27,  will  be  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  American  Club,  and  will  offer  courses  in  the  Spanish  language 
and  in  Argentine  history  and  development.  At  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
July  16-August  10,  the  Historical  and  Geographical  Institute  of 
Brazil  will  provide  courses  in  the  history,  geography,  and  sociological 
development  of  Brazil,  tropical  biology,  and  elementary  Portuguese. 
It  is  expected  that  these  four  weeks’  sessions  will  cover  as  much  ground 
as  the  ordinary  xVmerican  summer  session,  and  certificates  of  attend¬ 
ance  and  accomplishment  will  be  given.  Information  as  to  dates  of 
sailing  and  other  details  may  be  obtained  from  the  Munson  Steamship 
Line,  67  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

In  closing  this  brief  notice,  a  word  of  warning  must  be  said  against 
enrolling  in  any  school  or  joining  any  party  without  first  being 
convinced  that  it  is  of  a  responsible  character.  In  some  cases  very 
alluring  promises  are  made  in  advance  notices  of  summer  schools, 
promises  which  have  not  been  fulfilled  owing  to  the  incompetence 
or  the  unscrupulousness,  or  both  in  combination,  of  the  group  leader. 
It  behooves  the  prospective  traveler,  therefore,  to  satisfy  himself 
by  personal  investigation  as  to  what  he  may  expect,  and  thus  save 
himself  not  only  great  annoyance  but  serious  inconvenience  and 
financial  loss. 

SAO  PAULO  COFFEE 
EXPOSITION  /.  V  V 

The  Grande  Exposiqdo  de  Caje  Commemorativa  de  Segundo 
Centenario  da  IntroducQoo  do  Cajeeiro  no  Brazil  (Grand 
Coffee  Exposition  Commemorative  of  the  Second  Centenary 
of  the  Introduction  of  the  Coffee  Tree  into  Brazil),  as  it 
was  officially  named  on  the  title  page  of  the  general  catalogue,  but 
usually  referred  to  as  the  Sao  Paulo  Coffee  Exposition,  was  formally 
opened  in  the  Palace  of  Industries  in  Sao  Paulo,  on  October  12,  1927, 
and  formally  closed  on  November  20,  1927.  Official  functions  in 
connection  with  the  exposition  took  place,  how^ever,  as  late  as  Novem¬ 
ber  26. 

'  The  Bulletin  is  greatly  indebted  to  Consul  C.  R.  Cameron,  of  SSo  Paulo,  for  bis  most  interesting  and 
detailed  report,  of  which  this  article  is  a  condensed  compilation  only. 
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PROGRAM 

The  scope  and  significance  of  the  exposition  may  be  appreciated 
from  the  following  program  of  special  ceremonies  and  commemora¬ 
tions  held  in  connection  therewith : 

October  12. — Inauguration  of  the  exposition  with  the  presence  of 
the  President  of  Sao  Paulo,  Consular  Corps,  and  high  officials. 

October  15. — Rio  de  Janeiro  State  Day. 

October  16. — Visit  to  the  agricultural  school  and  experimental 
station  “Luiz  de  Queiroz”  at  Piracicaba. 

October  17. — Inauguration  of  the  new  building  of  the  Banco  do 
Estado  de  Sdo  Paulo  (Sao  Paulo  State  Bank),  which  is  the  official 
bank  of  the  Coffee  Institute. 

October  18. — Minas  Geraes  State  Day. 

October  19. — Placing  of  a  bronze  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Albuquerque 
Lins,  a  former  president  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  who  was  a  noted 
patron  of  agriculture. 

October  20. — Unveiling  of  the  portrait  of  Gustavo  d’Utra  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Industry,  and  Commerce.  Gustavo  d’Utra  was  for  a  long  time 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  his  notable  scientific 
achievements  caused  him  to  be  selected  to  succeed  Dafert  as  director 
of  the  Institute  Agronomico  de  Campinas. 

October  21 . — Departure  of  delegates  for  Ribeirao  Preto. 

October  22. — In  the  forenoon,  visit  to  thojazenda  of  Buenopolis  at 
the  station  of  that  name  near  Ribeirao  Preto.  This  is  a  well-orga¬ 
nized  coffee  fazenda  of  1,200,000  trees,  producing  annually  about 
25,000  sacks  of  coffee.  The  inhabitants  of  this  fazenda  number 
1,500  and  the  terreiro,  or  drying  ground  for  the  coffee,  covers  an  area 
80,000  square  meters  (about  20  acres). 

In  the  afternoon  the  bust  of  Francisco  Schmidt,  the  “Coffee 
King,”  was  unveiled  on  Pra9a  Schmidt  in  Ribeirao  Preto.  Fran¬ 
cisco  Schmidt  was  a  German  immigrant  of  an  extraordinarily  enter¬ 
prising  and  kindly  spirit,  who  in  1891  was  in  control  of  60  coffee 
fazendas  in  the  vicinity  of  Ribeirao  Preto  aggregating  16,000,000 
coffee  trees,  all  planted  under  his  direction. 

October  25. — Coffee  Brokers’  Day.  This  was  celebrated  in  the 
booth  of  the  Commercial  Association  of  Santos  at  the  exposition 
building. 

October  26. — Placing  of  a  bronze  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Luiz 
Pereira  Barreto  in  the  Consola^ao  Cemetery,  Sao  Paulo.  Luiz 
Pereira  Barreto  was  a  physician  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  who  came  to 
Sao  Paulo  and  devoted  his  attention  to  agriculture  and  cattle  breeding, 
lie  analyzed  the  terra  roxa  (the  famous  “red  earth”  of  Sao  Paulo)  and 
was  a  propagandist  of  its  advantages  for  coffee  culture,  as  well  as  of 
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tlie  variety  of  coffee  called  “Bourbon,”  which  now  constitutes  half 
the  coffee  planted  in  Sao  Paulo.  He  is  famous  as  having  been  the 
first  in  SSo  Paulo  to  apply  scientific  processes  to  agriculture  in  a 
thoroughgoing  manner. 

October  27. — Espirito  Santo  State  Day. 

October  29. — Bahia  State  Day. 

October  30. — Placing  of  a  bronze  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Thcodoro 
Peckolt  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Theodoro  Peckolt  was  a  great  botanist 
and  scientific  student  of  coffee  who  immigrated  to  Brazil  in  1847  and 
for  65  years  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  economic  botany  in 
Brazil.  He  is  said  to  have  personally  analyzed  the  chemical  content 
of  more  than  6,000  Brazilian  plants. 

On  the  same  day  the  municipalities  of  Sao  Paulo  gave  a  reception 
on  the  exposition  grounds,  this  taking  the  place  of  a  Sao  Paulo 
State  Day. 

November  3. — Press  Day. 

November  5. — Parana  State  Day. 

November  9. — Pernambuco  State  Day. 

November  12. — Placing  of  a  bronze  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Count 
Alexandre  Siciliano  in  Consola9ao  Cemetery,  Sao  Paulo.  Count 
Alexandre  Siciliano  was  an  Italian  immigrant  who  became  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  agricultural  machinery.  As  a  member  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  Sao  Paulo  he  proposed  the  first  valorization  of 
coffee  in  1906,  his  plan  therefor  having  been  adopted.  His  plan  was 
also  practically  adopted  for  the  valorization  of  1921,  and  he  was  the 
first  to  advocate  definitely  the  establishment  of  a  government  insti¬ 
tution  to  control  the  coffee  situation,  which  later  materialized  as 
the  Coffee  Institute. 

November  18. — Placing  of  a  commemorative  bronze  plate  on  the 
exterior  of  the  Commercial  Association  building  of  Santos,  this  plate 
bearing  the  heading  “1727 — Coffea  Brasiliae  Fulcrum — 1927” 
and  the  dates,  with  appropriate  explanation,  of  the  first  exportation 
of  coffee  from  Brazil  (1797);  its  first  direct  exportation  (103,260 
sacks  in  1850-51);  the  foundation  of  the  Commercial  Association  of 
Santos  (1870);  exhibit  of  coffee  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  (1904); 
maximum  exportation  of  coffee  during  any  one  crop  year  (13,874,113 
sacks  in  1906-07);  and  the  foundation  of  the  Coffee  Exchange 
(Boha)  of  Santos  (1917). 

November  20. — Closing  of  the  Coffee  Exposition. 

November  26. — Unveiling  of  the  bust  of  Franz  Wilbelm  Dafert  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Agronomical  Institute  of  Campinas  and  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  coffee  monument  in  Campinas. 

Franz  Wilhelm  Dafert  was  an  Austrian  scientist  who,  in  1887,  came 
to  Brazil  and  for  eight  years  "was  in  the  service  of  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo.  As  head  of  the  Institute  Agronomico  of  Campinas,  he  made 
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The  Grand  Coffee  Exposition  Commemorative  of  the  Second  Centenary  of  the  Introduction  of  the  Coffee 
Tree  into  Brazil  was  held  in  this  building,  October  12-November  20, 1S127 


memorable  experiments  in  coffee  growing,  especially  as  regards  the 
effect  of  fertilizing,  which  are  still  regarded  as  authoritative.  The 
coffee  monument  erected  in  the  Pra^a  do  Para  in  Campinas  is  the 
work  of  a  Brazilian  sculptor,  Celso  Antonio,  and  is  a  square  granite 
block  having  bronze  plates  set  in  the  four  faces,  representing,  respec¬ 
tively,  an  immigrant,  a  negro  laborer  (the  first  coffee  laborers  were 
slaves),  a  Santos  stevedore  bearing  a  sack  of  coffee  on  his  back  (the 
former  method  of  loading  ships),  and  a  coffee  tree  laden  with  berries. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  coffee  congress  was  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  exposition,  which  for  lack  of  space  and  other  reasons  can 
not  be  reported  here,  but  which  is  well  worthy  of  a  special  article 
by  itself. 

ATTENDANCE 

The  Coffee  Exposition  was  a  great  success  in  spite  of  the  consider¬ 
able  difficulties  which  it  encountered.  .  .  .  However,  in  spite  of 
bad  weather,  the  total  number  of  admissions  was  about  200,000  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  For^a  Publica,  or  State  armed  forces,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  school  children  in  addition,  were  given  free  admission 
to  the  grounds.  Every  afternoon  during  the  continuance  of  the 
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exposition  certain  schools  sent  their  children  in  charge  of  the  teachers 
for  a  visit.  The  price  of  admission  was  1  milreis  200  reis,  of  which 
200  reis  was  the  Government  tax,  the  remaining  milreis  going  into  the 
coffers  of  the  exposition.  The  total  cost  to  the  State  government  of 
the  exposition  is  not  known.  .  .  . 


STATE  EXHIBITS 

The  following-named  States  displayed  special  exhibits  and  on  the 
day  devoted  to  each  on  the  program  of  the  exposition,  lectures  were 
given  by  the  State  representatives  and  usually  films  were  shown 
relating  to  the  agriculture  and  the  resources  of  that  particular  State. 
At  the  same  time,  copy  was  given  to  the  local  press  and  the  Sao 
Paulo  newspapers  carried  reviews  of  the  commerce  and  productions 
of  the  State  being  honored,  especially,  of  course,  with  reference  to 
its  production  of  coffee. .  The  States  having  special  exhibits  were 
as  follows: 


Name  of  State 

SSo  Paulo _ 

Minas  Geraes.. 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Espirito  Santo. 
Bahia _ 


state  day 
October  30 
October  18 
October  15 
October  27 
October  29 


A  few  articles  from  other  States  were  displayed,  but  the  latter 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  e.xhibits.  The  Presidents  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Minas  Geraes  were  present  at  the  exposition  on  their 
respective  State  days. 


SAO  PAULO  EXHIBIT 

The  site  of  the  exposition  was  the  Palacio  das  Industrias  in  Pedro 
II  Park.  A  few  temporary  buildings  and  sheds  were  erected  near 
the  main  building,  but  nothing  of  a  permanent  or  even  of  a  semi¬ 
permanent  nature.  The  whole  building  was  profusely  decorated 
with  natural  and  artificial  coffee  trees,  wreaths,  and  scenery  and 
paintings  of  which  coffee  formed  the  principal  theme. 

As  one  entered  the  main  building,  directly  in  front  was  the  model 
of  the  fazenda,  or  coffee  plantation,  of  Itaquer4,  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
constructed  on  a  small  scale  with  scenery,  lights,  etc.,  after  the  style 
of  “panoramas.” 

Then,  following  the  routes  indicated  by  arrow's,  the  visitor  pro¬ 
ceeded  over  the  extensive  building,  visiting  all  the  displays  in  order. 

The  most  complete  and  interesting  of  the  coffee  exhibits  were, 
naturally,  those  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  which  were  largely  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  wing  devoted  to  the  municipalities  of  the  State. 


From  paintinc  by  Beoedicto  Calixto 

ON  THE  ROAD  TO  PIRATININQA 


This  painting  depicts  the  landing  in  1532  of  the  Portuguese  explorer,  Martim  Alfonso,  at  Silo  Vicente,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  port  of  Santos.  Jo3o  Ramalho,  another 
Portuguese,  who  had  been  shipwrecked  at  that  point  20  years  previousiy,  is  shown  directing  the  way  across  the  mountain.  A  coiony  calied  Piratininga  was  formeti, 
which  marks  the  founding  of  S5o  Paulo,  that  modern  and  progressive  city  which  owes  its  opuience  to  the  development  of  the  coffee  industry 
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Here  100  or  more  Sao  Paulo  municipalities  had  individual  exhibits 
giving  photographic  views  of  the  municipality  and  its  plantations, 
samples  of  its  coffee  and  other  agricultural  and  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  frequently  literature  descriptive  of  its  agriculture,  its 
various  industries,  and  its  glowing  future.  In  the  center  of  this 
hall  was  a  small  structure  devoted  to  “King  Coffee,”  bearing  on 
the  top  an  enormous  crown  and  having  underneath  a  sack  of  gilded 
coffee  beans. 

Another  section  of  the  Sao  Paulo  State  exhibit  was  in  charge  of 
the  Commercial  Association  of  Santos,  and  here  were  shown  the 
various  grades  of  coffee,  and  the  manner  of  determining  the  grade 
and  quality,  with  practical  daily  demonstrations  of  coffee  roasting 
and  tasting.  The  coffee  to  be  tasted  was  roasted  and  ground  to  a 
powder  in  electrical  machines,  10  grams  of  the  pulverized  coffee 
being  used  for  each  sample.  This  pulverized  coffee  was  put  into  an 
ordinary  drinking  glass  and  a  certain  fixed  quantity  of  hot  water 
added,  this  mixture  being  allowed  to  stand  until  it  was  lukewarm. 
The  taster  then  with  a  spoon  sampled  the  brew.  The  coffee  so 
tasted,  however,  was  never  swallowed,  but  immediately  expectorated. 
Should  it  be  swallowed,  the  coffee  would  soon  destroy  the  keenness 
of  the  sense  of  taste  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  proper  classification 
of  the  coffee  into  “soft”  and  “hard.”  “Soft”  really  means  “mild,” 
while  “hard”  refers  to  the  bitter,  acid  taste.  These  characteristics 
of  the  coffee  are  said  to  be  due  largely  to  the  qualities  of  the  soil 
where  the  coffee  is  produced.  In  connection  with  the  Santos  exhibit, 
there  was  a  cafd  where  coffee  was  served  to  the  public. 

The  coffee  exhibits  of  the  various  States  contained,  of  course, 
innumerable  samples  of  coffee  beans  of  all  varieties,  which  to  the 
ordinary  layman  mean  very  little,  but  a  knowledge  of  which  is  an 
essential  to  the  coffee  trade.  Apart  from  the  defects  and  extraneous 
matter,  these  beans  are  usually  marketed  in  four  classes  denominated, 
in  order  of  increasing  size,  mokiriha,  small  oblong  round  beans,  known 
to  the  American  trade  as  peaberries;  moka,  larger  and  better  beans  of 
the  same  kind;  cJiaio  miudo,  small  fiat-sided  beans;  and  chato,  large, 
well-formed,  flat  beans  which  grow  two  in  a  pod  or  berry,  flat  sides 
facing  each  other,  to  make  the  oblong  round  fruit  which  is  the  nor¬ 
mal  coffee  berry  seen  on  the  tree.  The  finest  types  and  grades  of 
commercial  coffee  usually  are  made  up  from  chato,  or  large  flat-sided 
beans,  although  e.xcellent  coffee  is  also  made  from  the  better  types 
and  grades  of  moka,  or  the  oblong  round  beans  known  to  the  American 
trade  as  peaberries. 

The  exhibits  also  showed  samples  of  the  terra  roxa,  or  red  earth, 
which  has  become  so  famous  in  connection  wdth  coffee  production 
in  this  State.  Other  soil  may  produce  coffee,  but  the  terra  roxa  is 
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always  certain  to  produce  it  well.  The  peculiar  red  color  of  this 
soil,  which  is  as  red  as  the  reddest  brick,  is  said  to  be  due  to  oxide 
of  iron.  These  samples  also  looked  uninteresting  to  the  layman, 
but  nevertheless  on  their  chemical  contents  depends  success  or  failure 
in  coffee  raising. 


MINAS  GERAES  STATE  EXHIBIT 

The  exhibit  of  Minas  Geraes,  besides  the  usual  display  of  coffee, 
contained  a  general  exhibit  of  the  products  of  the  State,  including  a 
splendid  collection  of  diamonds,  rock  crystals,  tourmalines,  aqua¬ 
marines,  topazes,  amethysts,  etc.  These  stones  were  almost  all  sold 
to  visitors.  An  exhibit  of  silk  from  the  experimental  station  located 
at  Barbacena  showed  cocoons  and  the  finished  fabric.  Another  sec¬ 
tion  was  devoted  to  dairy  products,  especially  cheese.  Minas 
Geraes  has  numerous  mineral  springs  producing  waters  of  more  or 
less  national  fame,  and  these  waters  were  exhibited,  including  the 
brands  called  Caxambu,  Baependy,  Lambery,  and  Cambuquira. 
Judging  from  the  wide  advertising,  these  mineral  waters  are  a  source 
of  considerable  profit,  the  heavy  expenses  being  advertising  and 
containers.  A  most  interesting  and  important  exhibit  was  that  of 
the  Usina  Queiroz  Junior  Ltda.,  a  metallurgical  firm  which  melts 
iron  by  the  use  of  charcoal  at  Esperan5a,  Minas  Geraes,  and  manu¬ 
factures  all  sorts  of  iron  and  steel  articles  and  considerable  machinery. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  part  of  the  Minas  Geraes  exhibit  was 
the  section  devoted  to  maps,  statistics,  and  publications.  There 
was  exhibited  a  large  map  of  Minas  Geraes  containing  all  geograph¬ 
ical  data  available  up  to  the  very  date  of  the  opening  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion.  The  State,  furthermore,  compiled  and  published  during  1927 
volumes  containing  complete  maps  on  the  large  scale  of  1 : 200,000, 
or  1 :  500,000,  giving  all  available  geographical  information  in  regard 
to  each  of  the  173  municipalities  of  the  State.  This  is  the  most 
complete  work  of  its  kind  in  Brazil,  no  other  State  having  yet  pro¬ 
duced  a  similar  publication  which  can  be  compared  with  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Minas  Geraes.  In  this  same  section  were  collections  of 
statistical,  historical,  and  other  informative  official  publications,  all 
having  been  bound  in  red  morocco  and  lettered  in  gold  at  the  printing 
office  of  the  State. 

Minas  Geraes  came  to  Sao  Paulo  determined  to  make  the  best 
possible  impression.  It  distributed  much  literature  and  undoubtedly 
had  the  best-oi^anized  exhibit  at  the  exposition. 

OTHER  STATE  EXHIBITS 

The  exhibit  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  limited  almost 
entirely  to  coffee,  showing  samples  and  statistics  in  regard  to  coffee 
production  in  that  State. 
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The  State  of  Espirito  Santo,  in  addition  to  its  coffee  display, 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  timber,  exhibiting  hundreds  of 
beautifully  prepared  samples  of  cabinet  and  construction  woods. 
Among  them  were  several  varieties  of  the  rosewood,  locally  known 
as  jacarandd,  of  a  beautiful  deep  rose  color,  also  much  prized  as  a 
flowering  tree.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  parks  of  Sao  Paulo 
are  notable  for  their  extensive  display  of  lavender  and  yellow  jac¬ 
arandd. 

Bahia  presented  not  only  coffee  but  many  of  its  other  products, 
including  fine  woods.  A  cross  section  of  the  trunk  of  a  coffee  tree 
asserted  to  be  130  years  old  was  exhibited  here.  Bahia  also  dis- 

i  played  many  samples  of  cacau  (cocoa),  not  only  in  the  form  of  the 
dried  fruit  but  also  the  unopened  cacau  pods. 

COFFEE  MACHINERY 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  Coffee  Exposition  was 
that  devoted  to  coffee  machinery,  which  was  located  on  the  covered 
porches  of  the  large  interior  courtyard.  Here  all  the  principal 
makers  of  coffee  cleaning  and  curing  machinery  had  exhibits.  .  .  . 

Many  of  the  coffee-cleaning  machines  exhibited  were  operated 
daily  to  demonstrate  the  dry  process  of  hulling,  cleaning,  polishing, 
and  sorting  the  coffee  berries.  Naturally,  the  wet-curing  process 
could  not  be  here  demonstrated,  although  the  mechanism  for  sepa¬ 
rating  the  dry  from  the  ripe  and  green  berries  was  shown.  The 
sacks  containing  a  mixture  of  these  three  classes  of  berries,  upon 

1  arrival  from  the  field  at  the  terreiro  (drying  grounds),  are  emptied 
into  a  vat  of  running  water.  The  lighter  dry  berries  float  on  the 
'  surface  and  are  conducted  to  one  part  of  the  terreiro,  whereas  the 
’  green  and  ripe  berries  sink  and  are  carried  by  the  current  to  another 
■  part  of  the  terreiro.  .  .  . 

f  Various  different  makes  of  apparatuses  for  the  preparation  of  coffee 
in  Brazilian  fashion  were,  of  course,  widely  exhibited  at  the  exposi¬ 
tion.  The  American  method  of  boiling,  or  otherwise  using  coarsely 
■  ground  coffee,  for  the  preparation  of  the  beverage,  is  wholly  unknown 
here,  and  Brazilians  always  come  back  from  the  United  States  com- 
plaining  of  the  quality  of  coffee  as  served  there.  Brazilians  always 
use  the  finely  pulverized  coffee,  and  originally  prepared  the  drink 
by  placing  the  pulverized  coffee  in  a  cloth  or  towel,  pouring  boiling 
:  water  through,  and  wringing  it  out.  This,  with  variations,  is  still  the 

method  commonly  used  in  the  interior,  the  general  principle  being 
to  pass  boiling  water  through  pulverized  coffee  in  a  cloth  or  sack. 

I  Recently,  however,  machines  for  making  “expresso”  coffee  [“ex- 
!  presso”  (express)  is  used  in  its  original  sense  of  “press  out”],  appar- 
I  ently  invented  in  Italy,  have  become  popular.  They  produce 
I  much  the  same  results,  but  more  expeditiously  and  in  a  cleaner  and 


PARTIAL  VIEW  OF  SANTOS,  THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  COFFEE  PORT 
During  1926  about  1.217.000.000  pounds  of  coffee  were  exported  through  the  port  of  Santos 
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more  sanitary  manner.  The  “expresso”  apparatuses  look  like  the 
boilers  used  in  restaurants  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception 
that  they  have  steam  pipes  on  either  side  with  platforms  on  which  the 
cups  are  placed.  They  are  heated  by  gas,  kerosene,  or  electricity, 
and  operate  under  a  steam  pressure  of  from  20  to  30  pounds.  To 
make  coffee,  a  removable  receptacle  with  handle,  like  a  small  dipper 
having  apertures  below,  is  filled  with  the  pulverized  coffee  and  by  a 
half-turn  securely  screwed  to  the  steam  pipe.  The  coffee  is  served  in 
chicaras,  about  the  size  of  the  cup  used  for  after-dinner  black  coffee 
in  the  United  States,  the  quantity  of  pulverized  coffee  for  each 
chicara  being  about  equal  in  volume  to  the  contents  of  the  chicara. 
When  the  water  is  turned  on,  it  drips  slowly  through  the  coffee  pow¬ 
der,  and  in  about  a  minute  the  process  is  completed,  the  chicara 
being  full  of  black  coffee.  The  pulverized  coffee  which  has  served 
once  is  thrown  out,  never  being  used  for  a  second  chicara. 

A  chicara  of  coffee  sells  for  200  reis,  or  about  $0,024  at  the  present 
average  e.xchange  rate  of  8  milreis  400  reis  for  one  dollar.  The 
apparatuses  are  manufactured  in  various  sizes  with  capacities  for 
making  from  four  to  a  dozen  chicaras  at  one  time,  and  sell  at  prices 
which  range  from  $80  to  $900  when  converted  into  United  States 
currency.  One  local  company  manufactures  an  “expresso”  appa¬ 
ratus,  three  makes  are  imported  from  Italy,  and  one  from  Germany. 

No  coffee  drinker  who  has  become  accustomed  to  Brazilian-made 
coffee  will  be  content  with  the  beverage  prepared  as  is  usual  in  the 
United  States.  Incidentally,  the  amount  of  coffee  required  for 
a  chicara  of  Brazilian  coffee  is  considerably  more  than  that  required  for 
a  cup  of  ordinary  American  coffee.  The  best  possible  propaganda 
for  Brazilian  coffee  in  the  United  States  would  be  to  teach  Americans 
to  make  coffee  in  the  Brazilian  way,  since  consumption  of  coffee 
would  thereby  be  greatly  increased.  This  is,  indeed,  exactly  what  the 
Coffee  Institute  is  trying  to  do.  .  .  . 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  persons  who  are  adversely 
affected  by  the  drinking  of  coffee  in  the  United  States  come  to  Brazil 
and  consume  several  chicaras  of  coffee  daily  without  apparent  ill 
results.  Many  Brazilians  drink  20,  30,  and  even  more  chicaras  daily. 
One  old  American  resident  of  Sfio  Paulo  has  for  years  consumed  up¬ 
ward  of  20  chicaras  of  coffee  daily  without  injurious  effects. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXHIBITS 

Among  the  other  exhibits  of  interest  were  automobiles,  tractors, 
pumps,  typewriters,  cash  registers,  adding  and  calculating  machines, 
radio  and  electrical  apparatus,  freezers  and  ice  boxes,  arms  and 
ammunition,  roofing,  paints,  hand  tools  of  all  kinds,  fertilizers,  Chilean 
nitrates,  grass  and  flower  seed,  insecticides  and  especially  formicides. 
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as  ants  are  the  arch  enemy  of  Brazilian  agriculture.  About  a  dozen 
American  firms  were  represented.  Many  of  the  banks  of  Sao  Paulo, 
the  railways  of  the  State,  and  the  Sao  Paulo  Tramway,  Light  &  Power 
Co.  (Ltd.),  had  interesting  exhibits.  .  .  . 

SILK  ixnrsTUY 

Beyond  doubt  one  of  the  most  interesting  displays  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion  was  that  of  the  S.  A.  Industrias  de  Seda  Nacional  (National 
Silk  Industries  Co.),  which  has  its  mill  and  center  of  operations  in 
Campinas.  This  company,  founded  in  1924,  is  favored  by  national. 
State,  and  municipal  legislation,  and  in  return  for  the  subsidy  received, 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  (lovemment  Institute  de  Sericultura 
(Sericulture  Institute)  of  Campinas,  distributes  silkworm  eggs  and 
young  mulberries  free  of  charge;  gives  advice  regarding  all  phases  of 
cocoon  production;  publishes  a  monthly  journal  of  propaganda, 
Sericultura;  and  promotes  the  industry  in  every  way.  In  the  year 
August,  1926-July,  1927,  there  were  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
3,000,000  mulberry  trees  and  5,850  breeders  of  silkworms  who  deliv¬ 
ered  cocoons  weighing  133,000  kilos.  It  is  asserted  that  while  Italy 
hatches  silkworm  eggs  but  once  a  year  and  Japan  only  three  times, 
Sao  Paulo  hatches  continuously  from  September  to  April.  As  a 
matter  of  practice,  eggs  are  distributed  during  this  period  every  five 
days.  The  raising  of  silkworms  is  being  advocated  as  a  subsidiary 
industry"  on  the  farms  and  as  a  means  of  providing  the  colonos 
(families  hired  by  the  year  to  care  for  the  coffee  trees  of  the  fazendas) 
with  an  easy  means  of  increasing  their  income  and  so  making  them 
more  contented  with  their  employment.  The  extraordinary  way  in 
which  this  industry  has  increased  in  Sao  Paulo  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  three  years  it  has  increased  from  almost  nothing  to 
135,000  kilos  of  cocoons.  The  annual  production  of  Spain  is  only 
95,000  kilos,  of  France,  335,000  kilos,  and  of  Italy,  5,715,000  kilos. 

The  exhibit  of  this  company  contained  eggs  and  silkworms  in  all 
stages  from  the  newly-hatched  to  the  adult  spinning  its  cocoon. 
Beautiful  displays  of  cocoons  were  shown  illustrating  how  a  new 
variety,  the  golden  of  Brazil,  has  been  developed.  Crowds  sur¬ 
rounded  the  stands  where  the  tiny  worms,  barely  discernible  on  the 
finely-chopped  mulberry  leaves,  almost  visibly  increased  in  size. 
At  any  time  scores  of  the  adult  worms  could  be  seen  spinning  their 
cocoons  in  the  bundles  of  brush  provided  for  that  purpose,  and 
doubtless  many  fazendeiros  who  had  come  to  the  e.xposition  to  see 
coffee  only  went  home  favorably  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of 
sericulture.  The  development  of  this  industry  in  Sao  Paulo  during 
the  next  few'  years  will  merit  the  closest  attention.  .  .  . 
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GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  Coffee  Exposition  and  the  congress  in  connection  therewith 
have  undoubtedly  caused  Sao  Paulo  to  consider  its  position  from  a 
broad  standpoint,  to  take  stock  of  its  resources  and  its  achievements, 
and  to  weigh  carefully  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  It  has  prob¬ 
ably  accomplished  one  of  its  purposes,  which  was  to  impress  upon 
Brazil  as  a  whole  the  importance  of  the  coffee  industry,  and  the 
necessity  of  its  protection  if  Brazil  as  a  nation  is  to  continue  to  merit 
the  consideration  which  it  has,  through  the  wealth  produced  by 
coffee,  won  for  itself  in  international  affairs.  In  the  greatest  speech 
which  was  delivered  during  the  whole  coffee  celebration,  namely, 
that  of  the  ex-minister  of  transportation  and  present  prefect  of 
SSo  Paulo,  the  Hon.  Pires  do  Rio,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Coffee 
Monument  in  Campinas  on  November  26,  1927,  emphasis  was  laid 
upon  this  fact,  as  in  the  following  quotation: 

Before  this  monument  of  grateful  admiration  which  we  dedicate  at  this  time, 
we  register  our  patriotic  desires  for  the  prosperity  of  coffee  culture  to  which 
Sio  Paulo  and  Brazil  owe  the  greatest  factor  in  their  own  civilization  in  the 
modern  world. 

The  same  speech  shows  the  satisfaction  felt  by  the  Brazilian  people 
with  their  achievements  in  coffee  culture.  The  prefect  reviewed  the 
history  of  modern  economic  development  and,  lamenting  the  lack  of 
coal  in  the  industry  of  Brazil,  continued : 

The  Brazilian  people  can  not  lie  numbered  among  the  richest  nations  in  the 
world.  Let  it  not  lie  said  that  it  is  for  lack  of  age;  the  richest  country  on  earth, 
which  is  the  United  States  of  North  America,  is  one  of  the  peoples  of  most  recent 
origin.  Let  it  not  be  said,  furthermore,  that  the  form  of  government  influences 
economic  destiny;  the  three  richest  countries  in  the  world — England,  the  United 
States,  and  Germany — had,  before  the  Great  War,  profoundly  different  forms  of 
government.  Let  not  the  relative  poverty  of  Brazil  be  attributed  to  the  ethnic 
qualifications  of  its  governing  class;  Holland,  so  much  poorer  than  Belgium,  is 
not  inhabited  bj’  a  race  which  is  considered  inferior. 

It  is  necessary  to  search  in  the  natural  conditions  of  the  soil  for  the  great  factor 
in  the  relative  enrichment  of  the  peoples  who  labor.  A  striking  example  is 
offered  to  us  by  coffee  culture,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  riches  of  Brazil  is 
concentrated.  How,  if  not  by  the  influence  of  the  soil,  is  the  strange  fact  to  be 
explained  that  a  small  part  of  the  population  of  the  Republic  produces  more, 
much  more,  than  all  the  rest  of  its  inhabitants? 

The  culture  of  coffee  serves,  in  the  eyes  of  an  observer  of  the  world  of  labor,  to 
save  the  Latin  race  from  the  suspicion  of  inferiority  as  regards  its  economic 
capacity;  no  other  people  in  a  lesser  agricultural  area  has  concentrated  greater 
wealth  than  the  fazendeiros  of  the  terra  rora  of  S5o  Paulo. 

In  other  words,  Brazil,  prevented  by  lack  of  coal  from  developing 
along  industrial  lines,  has  by  its  intense  development  of  coffee  culture 
demonstrated  that  the  economic  capacity  of  its  people  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  any  other  country. 
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By  Frances  Toor 

Editor  of  “  Mexican  Folkways  ”  Mexico  City 

Maximo  Pacheco  is  the  youngest,  yet  an  outstanding  figure, 
of  the  famous  group  of  revolutionary  artists  of  Mexico, 
headed  by  Diego  Rivera.  He  is  entirely  a  product  of  their 
movement.  When  Pacheco  had  been  a  pupil  only  four 
months  in  the  National  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  his  instructor,  Fermin 
Revueltas,  took  him  on  as  helper  in  fresco  painting  in  the  National 
Preparatory  School.  Later  he  became  helper  to  Diego  Rivera,  with 


MAXIMO  PACHECO  PAINTINO  FRESCOES 


whom  he  worked  for  two  years.  In  December,  1926,  at  the  age  of 
20,  he  surprised  the  public  with  his  exposition  of  80  drawings  and 
some  oils,  executed  with  astonishing  mastery  of  design  and  richness 
of  imagination.  He  is  now  painting  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the 
newest  open-air  school  in  Valbuena  Park,  and,  although  the  influence 
of  Diego  Rivera  is  obvious  in  these  as  in  his  other  works,  Pacheco  is 
sufliciently  independent,  original,  forceful,  and  imaginative  to  make 
his  work  stand  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 

Details  of  Pacheco’s  life  story  greatly  help  to  understand  his  work. 
He  was  born  of  Otomi  parents  in  a  small  village  in  the  State  of 
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Hidalgo,  where  that  race  still  thrives  and  is  producing  extraordinary 
art  work  in  textiles.  His  father  was  a  laborer  on  a  hacienda.  He 
was  5  years  old  when  his  mother  died,  but  he  still  remembers  accom¬ 
panying  her  to  carry  the  basket  of  food  to  his  father  in  the  fields  and 
of  keeping  awake  late  into  the  night  awaiting  his  home-coming  and 
then  pretending  sleep  in  order  to  listen  to  the  conversation  of  his 
parents.  After  his  mother’s  death  Pacheco  was  sent  to  the  home 
of  a  well-to-do  relative — not  to  be  cared  for,  but  to  work. 

I  have  myself  seen  boys  in  big  households,  of  Pacheco’s  age  and 
in  his  condition,  treated  like  stray  dogs,  yet  doing  a  man’s  work. 
Pacheco’s  job  was  to  herd  the  cattle.  At  dawn  he  was  sent  off  with 
a  few  tacos  of  beans  rolled  in  toriilhs  for  the  day.  “I  used  to  pass 
an  orchard  on  the  way  to  the  pasture,”  recalled  Pacheco,  “and  there 
I  always  exchanged  my  tacos  for  fruit,  which  I  liked  better.  Often 


“THE  STORM" 

One  of  the  pictures  in  which 
the  artist  use<i  himself  as 
model 


it  would  rain  heavily,  so  I  contrived  a  little  house  of  twigs  and 
leaves.  It  did  not  protect  me  entirely,  but  I  used  to  crawl  into  it 
and  fall  asleep.  Sometimes  my  herd  would  wander  away  while  I 
was  sleeping.  I  used  to  get  many  beatings  for  my  neglect  and  others 
for  no  reason  whatever.” 

When  Pacheco  was  7  his  father  married  again  and  they  came  to 
Mexico  City.  For  six  years  he  picked  up  a  living  on  the  streets,  with 
more  hardships  and  beatings  until  a  kind  aunt  sent  him  to  grammar 
school.  Finding  himself  at  a  desk,  with  pencil  and  paper  at  his  dis¬ 
position,  he  would  draw,  to  the  neglect  of  his  other  studies.  His 
teacher  suggested  he  enter  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  from  which 
his  artist  friends  say  “he  was  rescued  just  in  time  not  to  become 
contaminated.” 

Pacheco  devoted  himself  completely  to  his  work,  without  respite  for 
social  activities,  diversions,  or  even  reading.  Into  his  drawings  he 
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puts  all  the  experiences  of  his  youiiji:  life,  and  his  colors  are  those  that 
he  has  observed  in  nature.  .  .  .  Often  he  uses  himself  as  a  model 
by  arranging  a  mirror  so  that  he  can  draw  and  at  the  same  time  see 
himself.  In  the  drawing  “The  Storm”  the  face  is  Pacheco’s.  He  is 
especially  fine  in  depicting  mischievous  hoys  in  all  sorts  of  pranks,  and 
he  enjoys  them  as  if  he  were  actually  taking  part.  He  has  the  rare 
faculty  of  putting  himself  into  his  work  and  then  seeing  it  as  a  thing 
apart,  living. 

Pacheco  is  now  at  the  dangerous  age  of  successful  21.  He  is 
decidedly  lacking  in  Weltanschauung.  His  friends  fear  that  unless  he 
studies,  travels,  and  learns  more  of  life,  he  will  not  fulfill  his  great 
promise.  I  believe  that  Pacheco  will  go  on  and  become  a  great  artist. 
I  have  faith  in  Pacheco  and  his  race,  from  which  he  has  inherited  the 
accumulated  artistic  experiences  of  centuries,  skill,  imagination, 
strength. 

“What  is  your  ambition,  Pacheco?  ”  I  asked  him  as  he  sat  nervously 
moving  about  in  his  chair.  “What  do  you  hope  to  accomplish? 
Would  you  like  to  study?  To  travel?”  His  dark,  sensitive  face 
lit  up  as  he  answered: 

“I  want  to  become  as  good  a  painter  as  it  is  possible  to  he.  I  want 
to  paint  things  real  and  imaginary  about  the  country  and  the  sea. 
I  should  like  to  travel  abroad,  hut  first  I  want  to  see  all  of  Mexico.” 
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"LAW  84  OF  1927"  RELATIVE  TO  HYDROCARBONS 

HE  Congress  of  Colombia  decrees: 

Article  1.  The  Nation  reserves  to  itself  the  ownership  of  and  the 
right  to  the  exclusive  exploitation  of  all  deposits  of  hydrocarbons  that 
may  exist  in  the  public  lands  and  of  those  deposits  which  may  belong 
to  it  by  any  title  whatever. 

This  provision  shall  also  apply  to  those  hydrocarbons  that  may  exist  in  lands 
on  which  grants,  leases  or  permissions  have  been  given  either  for  exploration  or 
exploitation,  and  which  have  reverted  or  may  revert  to  the  Nation’s  domain  for 
any  cause  whatever. 

Shoidd  the  Government  in  the  exclusive  exploitation  of  the  oil  deposits 
referred  to  in  this  article  exercise  the  powers  given  to  it  by  existing  laws,  it 
shall  submit  the  respective  contracts  to  the  approval  of  Congress. 

.\rt.  2.  .\ny  natural  or  legal  jierson  who,  at  the  time  this  law  is  promul¬ 
gated,  may  be  engaged  in  petroleum  exploration  by  well-drilling  within  the 
territory  of  the  Republic  and  on  private  property,  must  pre.sent  in  the  Ministry 
of  Industries,  within  six  (6)  months,  documents  proving  the  ownership  of  the 
lands  in  which  such  exploration  is  being  carried  on,  and  the  lease  or  other  contracts 
concluded  with  the  owners  of  such  lands,  in  case  it  is  not  the  owners  them.selves 
who  are  making  the  explorations. 

Within  a  year  from  the  promulgation  of  the  present  law,  those  persons  who 
have  acquired  either  by  grant  or  otherwise  portions  of  land  belonging  to  the 
Nation,  the  area  of  which  exceeds  500  hectares,  shall  present  to  the  Ministry  of 
Industries  the  corresponding  title  deeds. 

If  on  expiration  of  the  above  term  the  provision  herein  enacted  shall  not  have 
been  eomplied  with,  the  Ministry  shall  fine  the  infractor  from  two  hundred  (200) 
to  one  thousand  (1,000)  pesos  for  each  month  of  delay. 

.\rt.  3.  Until  a  new  law  amending  the  provisions  actually  in  force  concerning 
this  matter  becomes  effective,  all  proposals  and  contracts  relating  to  hydro¬ 
carbons  covered  by  article  1  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Ministry  of 
Industries,  or  the  Cabinet  Council,  or  the  Council  of  State,  or  the  Board  of 
Finance,  or  to  Congress,  these  last  if  they  were  not  expressly  apjiroved  by 
Congre.ss,  shall  remain  in  abeyance;  but,  notwithstanding,  exploration  may  still 
be  made  on  terms  to  be  laid  down  by  the  Government. 

.\rt.  4.  The  industry  of  exploiting  hydrocarbons  and  of  laying  oil  pipe  lines 
having  been  declared  by  article  9  of  Law  120  of  1919  to  be  of  public  utilitj’,  the 
State  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  lay,  use,  or  exploit,  or  of  allowing  to  be  laid, 
use<i  or  exploited  within  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  such  oil-pipe  lines  as  may 
connect  two  or  more  petroleum  exploitation  areas,  or  one  of  the.se  with  a  railway 

■  Seccion  de  Publicaciones,  Bogota,  Noviembre  de  1927. 
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leaving  said  area,  or  with  a  river  or  sea  port.  The  State  likewise  reserves  the 
right  of  constructing,  using,  or  exploiting  petroleum  refineries,  or  of  allowing  such 
refineries  to  be  constructed,  use<l,  or  exploited. 

The  Government  may  grant  the  permi.ssions  referred  to  in  this  article  in 
accordance  with  the  special  legislative  acts  concerning  petroleum  which  may 
be  enacted,  or  by  means  of  contracts  which  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  for 
approval,  so  long  as  the  said  legislation  does  not  provide  otherwise. 

Akt.  5.  The  Government  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  or  to  acquire  on 
the  Nation’s  account  one  or  more  refining  plants  for  the  purpose  of  refining  the 
oil  accruing  to  the  Nation  from  petroleum  exploitation,  or  from  any  other  source 
within  the  country,  and  also  to  oj>en  negotiations  with  a  view  to  the  construction 
of  one  or  more  oil-pi|)e  lines.  To  this  end  the  Government  is  empowered  to 
secure  the  necessary  capital  in  the  form  of  loans. 

.\rt.  0.  On  the  exploitation  of  oil  fields  not  belonging  to  the  State  a  tax  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Nation,  to  lx;  levied  as  follows:  Eight  per  cent  (8%)  of  the  gross 
pnxluction  in  the  case  of  deposits  located  at  a  distance  of  more  than  four  hundred 
kilometers  from  the  seashore;  twelve  per  cent  (12%)  of  the  gross  production  in 
the  case  of  dei)osits  lacated  more  than  two  hundred  kilometers  but  not  exceeding 
four  hundred  kilometers  from  the  seashore;  and  sixteen  per  cent  (16%)  of  the 
gross  production  in  the  case  of  deposits  at  a  distance  of  less  than  two  hundred  kilo¬ 
meters  from  the  seashore. 

.\rt.  7.  This  law  in  no  way  alters  any  of  the  legal  provisions  actually  in  force 
concerning  the  share  participation  of  the  Departments  and  municipalities  in  the 
production  from  the  exploitation  of  iK:trolcum  and  hydrocarbons  in  general. 

Art.  8.  Contracts  for  loans  entered  into  by  the  Government  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  conferred  on  it  by  article  5  of  this  present  law  shall  require  for  their 
validity  the  approval  of  the  National  Loan  Board  created  by  Law  102  of  1922. 

Art.  9.  The  present  law  shall  go  into  effect  as  soon  as  it  is  signed. 

Given  in  Bogotd  on  this  fourteenth  daj’  of  November,  A.  D.  one  thou.sand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  (signed)  Emilio  Robledo. — The  President  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  (signed)  Pr6spero  MArquez. — The  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  (signed)  Julio  D.  Pohtocarrero. — The  Secretary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  (signed)  Fernando  Restrepo  BriceSo. 

Executive  Power, 
Bogotd,  Xovember  17,  1927. 

Publish  and  e.xecute  this  law. 

Miguel  AbadIa  Mendez. 

The  Minister  of  Industries: 

Jost  Antonio  Montalvo. 


ARGENTINA 


Aid  for  fruit  growers. — The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Live 
Stock,  and  Industries  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  has  begun  a 
campaign  to  interest  fruit-growers  in  grading,  packing,  and  marketing 
fresh  fruits  and  also  in  the  idea  of  drying  and  preserving  fruits  so 
as  not  to  glut  the  market  with  the  fresh  product.  For  this  purpose 
the  department  has  engaged  experts  to  go  into  the  fruit  districts 
and  start  cooperative  organizations.  The  railroads  are  also  engaged 
in  aiding  the  fruitgrower. 

Tenth  Annual  Automobile  Show. — In  March,  1918,  the  first 
Automobile  Show  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Argentine  Automobile  Club,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Motor 
Club  and  the  Argentine  Federation  of  Cyclists.  In  that  first  ex¬ 
position  cars  of  11  manufacturers  were  shown.  This  year  in  the 
Tenth  Show  there  were  134  exhibitors  of  automobiles  and  accessories. 

First  Shorthorn  Dairy  Herd  Exposition. — On  December  4, 
1927,  the  First  National  Shorthorn  Dairy  Herd  Exhibition  was 
opened  in  General  Rodrfguez,  a  town  in  Buenos  Aires  Province, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Livestock  Breeders’  Association.  Fine  pedigreed  animals  were  ex¬ 
hibited,  which  are  available  for  breeding  purposes.  There  were  also 
good  examples  of  mixed  stock.  In  the  opening  address  made  by 
Senor  Imaz,  founder  of  the  Livestock  Breeders’  Association,  attention 
was  given  to  the  bill  now  before  the  Argentine  Congress  for  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  coming  session,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  tubercular 
sires,  and  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture  furnishes  the  services  of  experts  and  serums  to  dairymen 
and  breeders  wishing  to  guard  against  tuberculosis. 

BOLIVIA 


Measures  to  reduce  cost  of  living. — With  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  present  high  cost  of  living  in  La  Paz  the  municipality  of 
that  city  has  agreed  to  import  articles  of  prime  necessity,  voting  a 
sum  of  100,000  bolivianos  to  effect  purchases  abroad  or  pay  for  tbe 
expropriation  of  articles  in  the  possession  of  those  local  merchants 
who,  by  raising  the  price  of  commodities,  are  causing  the  public 
hardships. 

Another  measure  taken  by  the  Government  toward  reducing  the 
cost  of  living  is  the  granting  of  special  rebates  on  freight  rates  of  the 
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Villazon-Atocha  railroad  to  a  British  supar-refining  company  in 
Argentina  on  the  condition  that  the  company  export  to  Bolivia  4,000 
tons  of  sugar  annually. 

Bill  for  promoting  the  flour  industry. — The  Chief  Executive, 
considering  the  benfits  to  be  derived  from  the  increased  production 
of  flour  in  the  Republic,  has  sent  a  bill  to  Congress  proposing  the 
promotion  of  this  industry.  The  bill  provides  that  an  agreement 
shall  be  made  with  some  reputable  flour  company  for  installing  several 
flour  mills  under  the  following  conditions:  At  least  three  central 
plants  shall  be  established  with  a  minimum  annual  production  of 
10,000  tons  each.  The  company  shall  purchase  and  use  in  as  far  as 
possible  domestic  wheat,  and  shall  have  agricidtural  experts  to  advise 
farmers  on  raising  this  crop.  During  the  first  five  years  of  the 
concession  the  company  may  import  foreign  wheat  free  of  duties, 
hut  only  in  such  quantities  as  are  strictly  necessary,  the  quantity 
imported  to  he  reduced  each  year. 

National  products  for  army  use. — The  Ministry  of  War  has 
adopted  the  resolution  that  all  bread  consumed  in  the  army  is  to  be 
made  of  national  flour,  as  a  measure  toward  the  encouragement  of 
national  industries.  It  has  also  been  asked  that  a  similar  resolution 
he  adopted  to  the  effect  that  all  uniforms  used  in  the  army  should  be 
manufactured  from  wool  actually  grown  in  the  country. 

Development  of  a  road-building  program. — The  directors  of 
the  Bolivian  Touring  Club  have  created  a  road-building  board  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  interest  in  the  development  of  highways 
throughout  the  country.  It  will  likewise  repair  and  mark  roads  and 
prepare  touring  guides.  This  board  will  meet  once  a  month  and  as 
many  more  times  as  the  president  of  the  board  may  deem  necessary. 
The  road  building  fund,  which  will  be  obtained  from  a  tax  on  all 
vehicles  leaving  the  city  of  La  Paz,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
maps  and  guides,  and  from  other  sources,  will  be  administered  by  the 
board. 

BRAZIL 

First  Brazilian  Aviation  Congress. — Upon  the  initiative  of  the 
Pioneers  Club,  the  first  Brazilian  Congress  of  Aviation  is  to  be  held  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  opening  on  July  14, 1928.  The  Minister  of  Communi¬ 
cations  informed  the  club  that  it  might  be  assured  of  official  sanction 
and  support.  Other  organizations  such  as  the  Aero  Club,  the  Mili¬ 
tary  School  of  Aviation,  the  Naval  Aeronautic  School,  and  individuals 
will  be  invited  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  conference.  The 
program  will  include  a  large  exposition  and  aviation  week  with  special 
honors  for  the  Brazilian  air  pioneers,  Bartholomeu  de  Gusmao  and 
Santos  Dumont.  The  subjects  for  discussion  will  include:  1,  Organi¬ 
zation  of  the  territory;  2,  aerial  traffic;  3,  aeronautical  technique;  4, 
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plans  for  development  of  aeronautics;  5,  education,  travel,  and  propa¬ 
ganda;  6,  specialized  medicine;  7,  aerial  law;  and  8,  administrative 
organization  of  national  aeronautics. 

Brazilian  Sample  Exhibit  for  Buenos  Aires. — Due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Society  for  Brazilian  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Expansion  (Ltd.),  a  permanent  sample  fair  of  Brazilian  products 
will  open  in  Buenos  Aires  next  October.  The  honorary  commission 
of  the  exposition  includes  the  Presidents  of  both  Brazil  and  Argentina 
and  many  other  government  officials.  The  exhibits  will  include 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  products  and  information 
and  views  relating  to  their  origin  and  manufacture. 

Yerba  Mate  Institute. — The  Yerba  Mate  Institute  has  recently 
been  established  in  the  city  of  Joinville  in  the  State  of  Santa  Catharina, 
the  yerba  mate  district,  to  serve  as  tbe  organization  for  centralizing 
sales  propaganda,  and  information  on  the  best  methods  for  the  culture, 
perfection,  and  marketing  of  this  product,  also  known  as  Paraguayan 
tea.  A  large  quantity  of  this  tea,  which  is  a  popular  beverage  in 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  other  South  American  countries,  is 
grown  in  Brazil. 

Electrification  of  Leopoldina  Railway. — The  British  company 
operating  the  Leopoldina  Railway  announced  in  December  that  the 
road  was  to  be  electrified  throughout  its  entire  length. 

CHILE 

Concepci6n  Week. — Beginning  November  19,  1927,  “Concep¬ 
cion  Week”  was  celebrated  in  the  city  of  that  name  with  a  regional 
agricultural  and  industrial  exposition,  conferences  on  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  education,  and  many  social  events.  The  occasion 
was  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and 
the  Minister  of  Promotion.  The  mayor  of  Concepcion,  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  the  exposition,  stated  that  its  chief  motives  were 
to  demonstrate  the  progress  of  the  Province  and  to  unite  scattered 
initiatives  into  one  movement  for  the  common  good. 

Projected  transandine  railway. — Government  engineers  have 
completed  preliminary  surveys  for  the  Chilean  section  of  a  projected 
transandine  railway  from  Valdivia,  in  south-central  Chile,  to  Bahia 
Blanca,  Argentina.  This  section  would  cost  about  40,000,000  pesos, 
besides  requiring  rolling  stock  to  the  amount  of  24,000,000  pesos. 
The  engineers  are  enthusiastic  with  regard  to  the  many  advantages 
of  this  route  and  the  rich  zone  which  would  be  opened  to  commerce 
and  industry. 

Port  works  at  Iquique. — The  Government  has  accepted  a  bid 
of  57,101,000  pesos  for  the  construction  of  port  works  at  Iquique, 
these  to  be  completed  within  53  months. 
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Promotion  of  Chilean  economic  life. — Last  November  Seilor 
Adolfo  Ibanez,  Minister  of  Promotion,  invited  representatives  of 
the  leading:  organizations  in  Chilean  economic  life,  such  as  the 
Agricultural  Association  and  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Indus¬ 
try,  to  meet  with  him  for  a  discussion  of  the  best  means  for  the 
continued  advancement  of  productive  activities.  Senor  Ibanez 
requested  that  the  separate  entities  in  each  line  of  production  organ¬ 
ize  an  association,  in  case  one  does  not  already  exist,  and  that  this 
association  present  to  the  (Jovernment  its  opinions  and  advice  on 
the  best  means  for  furthering  and  protecting  its  respective  branch  of 
production.  All  these  suggestions  would  later  be  combined,  as  far  as 
possible,  into  a  general  plan  for  the  nation.  Workers  are  asked  to 
organize  in  similar  fashion. 

Tlie  minister  also  promised  to  study  all  administrative  problems 
the  solution  of  which  would,  it  is  thought,  conduce  to  greater  eco¬ 
nomic  progress.  Among  these  are  the  questions  of  technical  educa¬ 
tion,  transportation  by  land  and  sea,  tax  burdens,  and  the  revision 
of  the  laws  intended  to  promote  social  welfare. 

A  ringing  call  to  all  Chileans  physically  able  to  do  so  to  play  an 
active  part  in  strengthening  the  economic  fabric  of  the  nation  was 
uttered  by  the  minister,  and  heartily  seconded  by  the  President  of 
the  Kepublic,  who  honored  the  meeting  by  liis  presence. 

Electrification  of  railway. — A  section  of  the  railway  from 
Tocopilla  to  Toco,  39  kilometers  in  length  (kilometer  equals  0.62 
mile),  has  been  electrified  and  will  soon  be  put  in  use.  The  fact  that 
the  grade  in  some  places  is  as  high  as  4  per  cent  adds  considerably  to 
the  difficulty  of  exploiting  the  line,  which  serves  an  important  nitrate 
region.  The  power  is  developed  by  Diesel  engines  at  one  of  the  nitrate 
plants.  Powerful  locomotives  able  to  draw  heavy  trains  will  make  the 
service  efficient. 

COLOMBIA 

New  air  line. — In  the  latter  part  of  November,  1927,  air  service 
was  started  between  Barranquilla  and  Buenaventura.  Passenger 
and  mail  planes  will  leave  Barranquilla,  then  calling  at  Cartagena, 
after  which  they  will  fly  along  the  coast  to  Turbo  on  the  Gulf  of 
Darien.,  From  there  they  will  follow  the  River  Atrato  to  Quibd6, 
and  then  fly  to  San  Juan,  Istmina,  and  Buenaventura.  Bulletin 
readers  will  remember  that  for  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  a 
most  successful  air  service  up  the  Magdalena  River  from  Barran¬ 
quilla  to  Girardot,  connecting  there  with  the  railroad  to  Bogota. 
Branch  lines  are  also  in  operation. 

BogotA-Caracas  automobile  freight  and  passenger  serv¬ 
ice. — On  November  18,  1927,  a  stock  company  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000  was  established  in  Bogota  to  operate  an  automobile  pas- 
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senior  and  freight  service  between  Bogota  and  Caracas  by  way  of  / 
Cuciita. 

Bogota  streets  to  be  paved. — On  December  9,  1927,  a  con-  , 
tract  was  signed  with  an  American  company  for  the  paving  of  the  ^ 
streets  of  Bogota. 

Agriccltural  and  building  loans. — On  October  31,  1927,  the 
(lovernment  made  legal  provision  to  purchase  all  shares  held  by 
private  owners  in  the  Agricultural  Mortgage  Bank  of  Bogota  and 
to  create  in  that  hank  an  agricultural  supply  section  to  handle  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  machinery,  fertilizers,  seeds,  blooded  sires, 
medicines,  and  insecticides  for  plants  and  animals.  These  will  be 
sold  at  cost  to  farmers.  The  bank  will  also  encourage  the  construc¬ 
tion  or  rebuilding  of  inexpensive  houses  for  workmen  in  the  depart¬ 
mental  capitals  and  all  cities  whose  population  exceeds  20,000. 
These  houses,  which  will  be  sold  on  the  deferred-payment  plan,  will 
be  e.xempt  from  national,  departmental,  and  municipal  taxes  for 
10  years. 

COSTA  RICA 

Forestry  study. — Information  has  been  received  that  Mr.  G. 
Proctor  Cooper,  who  has  for  some  time  been  making  studies  of  the 
timber  resources  of  northern  Panama  for  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry, 
will  soon  begin  a  similar  work  in  Costa  Rica.  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  New'  York  Botanical  Garden,  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  investigations  and  collections 
have  also  been  secured  from  Salvador  and  southern  Panama  and  as 
a  result  of  arrangements  recently  concluded  with  members  of  the 
staff  of  a  lumber  company  in  Nicaragua,  the  materials  needed  to 
make  the  Central  American  collection  nearly  complete  will  have 
been  acquired.  The  main  object  of  the  Yale  collections  is  to  bring 
together  in  one  place,  where  they  may  be  available  to  specialists 
for  intensive  study,  specimens  of  woods  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

CUBA 

National  Congress  of  Sugar  Technologists. — On  December 
8,  1927,  the  National  Congress  of  Sugar  Technologists  was  opened  in 
the  building  of  the  Association  of  Engineers  in  Habana  to  consider 
problems  relating  to  Cuba’s  chief  industry.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban 
Embassy  in  Washington.) 

United  States-Cuba  Air  Mail. — According  to  information  sent 
to  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  by  tbe  Cuban  Department  of 
State  the  air-mail  service  betw'een  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
carried  during  November,  1927,  a  total  of  1,411,694  letters. 

Santa  Clara-Chambas  Railway. — According  to  the  press  the 
new  railway  line  from  Santa  Clara  to  Chambas  affords  an  outlet  to  a 
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large  section  of  territory  in  the  Provinces  of  Santa  Clara  and  Cama- 
guey,  through  which  it  runs  for  130  kilometers.  Fifteen  new  stations 
are  now  opened,  and  many  sugar  plantations  are  connected  with  the 
railway.  Four  passenger  trains  daily  run  over  the  new  route.  In 
addition,  the  Consolidated  Railways  have  increased  passenger  service 
by  two  new  passenger  trains  between  Santa  Clara  and  Sancti  Spiritus, 
while  gasoline  cars  will  soon  be  placed  in  service  between  Cumbre  and 
Trinidad. 

Sixth  Pan  American  Conference  stamps. — Ten  denominations 
of  postage  stamps  are  to  be  on  sale  in  Cuban  post  offices  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Conference. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Roman  cement. — A  number  of  bags  of  material  which  it  is  hoped 
may  be  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  Roman  cement  have  been 
sent  to  Germany  for  analysis.  If  the  verdict  is  favorable  a  factory 
with  a  daily  production  of  85  tons  will  be  established. 

Automatic  telephones. — Automatic-telephone  service  was  started 
in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  on  November  30  of  last  year. 

ECUADOR 

Public  works. — During  the  first  half  of  1927  the  Government  of 
Ecuador  expended  almost  3,000,000  sucres  on  public  works,  as 
follows:  Railways,  1,089,379  sucres;  highw’ays  and  bridges,  678,071 
sucres;  public  buildings,  123,050  sucres;  school  buildings,  69,330 
sucres;  University  of  Cuenca,  19,836  sucres;  and  other  public  works, 
969,668  sucres. 

Button  factory. — In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin  a  note 
appeared  on  a  project  for  a  button-factory  contract,  the  material  to 
he  used  being  the  tagua,  or  vegetable  ivory,  nut,  which  is  a  natural 
product  of  Ecuador.  This  contract  has  now'  been  signed  by  the 
Government  and  the  concessionary,  who  agrees  to  start  work  with  a 
capital  of  not  less  than  $2,000,000;  to  pay  the  Government  15  per 
cent  of  the  annual  profits;  and  at  the  end  of  30  years  to  transfer  the 
plant  and  equipment  to  the  Government.  The  concessionary 
receives  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  buttons  for  30  years,  and 
exemption  from  import  duties  on  machinery  for  such  manufacture 
and  from  export  duties  on  the  finished  product. 

GUATEMALA 

Radio  station. — Technical  experts  sent  to  install  the  broad¬ 
casting  station  recently  given  Guatemala  by  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  arrived  in  Guatemala  City  on  November  11,  1927.  Thence 
they  proceeded  to  Quezaltenango,  where  the  station  is  to  be  erected. 
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Readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  remember  that  a  similar  gift  was  made 
Guatemala  by  Mexico  several  years  ago,  that  station  being  installed 
in  Guatemala  City. 

Street-car  service. — A  contract  for  the  establishment  of  street¬ 
car  service  in  Guatemala  City  and  its  environs  was  recently  submit¬ 
ted  to  President  Chac6n  and  approved  by  him. 

HAITI 

Control  of  sugar-cane  mosaic. — In  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  experiments  have  been  made  with  several  kinds  of  sugar 
cane,  in  which  some  varieties  have  been  found  that  are  immune  to 
the  mosaic  disease,  and  other  varieties  which  are  almost  completely 
resistant.  Large  quantities  of  these  resistant  species  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  among  farmers.  (Monthly  Bulletin  oj  the  General  Receiver- 
Financial  Adviser,  November,  1927.) 

Entomology. — In  November,  1927,  a  book  on  the  insects  of  Haiti 
entitled  Entomologie  d’Haiti,  WTitten  by  Dr.  George  N.  Wolcott  to 
serve  as  a  textbook,  was  published  in  the  Republic.  This  is  the 
second  of  a  series  of  textbooks  published  by  the  Agricultural  Service. 
(Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  General  Receiver-Financial  Adviser,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1927.) 

HONDURAS 

San  Juancito. — Construction  work  is  almost  completed  on  the 
waterworks  for  the  town  of  San  Juancito. 

Post  Office  library  and  records. — Upon  taking  office  the 
Director  General  of  the  Post  Office  Department  began  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  library  and  records,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1924.  The  director  requested  all  Spanish-speaking  countries  and  the 
United  States  to  send  copies  of  their  postal  laws  and  works  of  national 
authors.  As  a  result,  valuable  contributions  have  been  made  to  the 
library  in  question. 

MEXICO 

Quarantine  against  foreign  bananas. — By  executive  decree  of 
November  17,  1927,  an  absolute  quarantine  was  established  against 
foreign  banana  trees,  their  parts  and  fruit,  in  order  to  protect  Mexican 
banana  groves  against  the  fungus  Fusarium  cubense  and  the  borer 
Cosmopolites  sordidus,  which  have  caused  much  damage  in  other 
countries  but  which  have  not  yet  appeared  in  Mexico. 

Production  and  consumption  of  tobacco  in  1927. — The  pro¬ 
duction  of  tobacco  in  Mexico  and  the  consumption  of  the  nationally 
grown  product  in  1927  were  as  follows,  according  to  figures  published 
in  El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  January  1,  1928: 


Boxes  of  cigarettes . . . . . . .  454,  367,  851 

Cigars . . . . .  26,123,804 

Cartons  of  loose  cigarettes _  2,  560,  826 

Packages  of  shredded  tobacco _  3,  560,  143 
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The  foreg:oing:  represents  an  expenditure  of  40,550,000  pesos.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  number  of  cigarettes  exceeded  9,000,000,000. 

Paper  industry. — The  National  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  recently 
completed  the  compilation  of  figures  on  the  paper  industry  in  Mexico 
in  1926.  According  to  these  data,  there  were  five  paper  mills,  repre¬ 
senting  an  invested  capital  of  12,072,797  pesos.  The  joint  production 
of  these  factories  was  as  follows:  Paper  for  printing,  16,392,869 
kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds);  wrapping  paper  and  hags, 
6,147,789  kilograms;  cardboard,  1,120,959  kilograms;  tissue  and 
crepe  paper,  182,425  kilograms;  cigarette  paper,  62,367  kilograms; 
and  toilet  paper,  42,650  kilograms. 

There  were  sold  during  the  year  paper  products  to  the  amount  of 
21,788,937  kilograms,  having  a  value  of  7,827,359  pesos.  Stocks  on 
hand  for  1927  were  2,225,304  kilograms. 

Increase  in  tomato  crop. — According  to  the  following  figures 
published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  cultivation  of 
tomatoes  increased  considerably  last  year,  especially  in  the  State  of 
Sinaloa: 


1U26 

1  1927  (estimated) 

28,416  hectares. 

40,455,620  kilograms. 

2,811  kilograms. 

Average  yield  per  hectare . 

2,642  kilograms . 

A  large  proportion  of  the  tomato  crop  was  exported  to  the  United 
States.  f 

Exposition  of  Mexican  products. — Last  December  a  perma¬ 
nent  exposition  of  Mexican  products  was  opened  in  connection  with 
the  office  of  the  Mexican  Commercial  Attach^  in  Guatemala  City.  r 

Protectio.n  of  industry. — See  page  310.  | 

NICARAGUA  j 

Mail  contract. — A  contract  has  recently  been  made  by  the  ; 
Nicaraguan  Government  with  the  Panama  Mail  Steamship  Co.  for  , 
the  transportation  of  Nicaraguan  foreign  mail  under  the  provisions  - 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  The  service  begins  on  January  1,  I 
1928. 

PANAMA  ■ 

Coffee  plantation. — A  group  of  Panaman  business  men  has 
organized  a  company  capitalized  at  $100,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  coffee  in  the  Province  of  Chiriquf.  The  company  will  start  i 
planting  a  200-acre  tract  w’ith  100,000  1-year-old  trees,  which  will 
probably  bear  a  crop  in  four  years.  The  coffee  plantation  is  about 
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20  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Concepcion  in  very  fertile  country 
near  the  end  of  the  ChiriquI  railroad. 

Exports  of  bananas,  coconuts  and  tagua  nuts. — Last  Novem¬ 
ber  all  monthly  records  were  broken  for  banana  exports  from  the 
port  of  Col6n,  when  they  amounted  to  398,018  bunches  valued 
at  $312,687.  Coconuts  were  exported  to  the  number  of  884,400, 
valued  at  $15,012,  and  tagua  (vegetable  ivory)  nuts  to  the  amount 
of  60,500  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds),  valued  at  $2,200. 

National  City  Bank  building. — The  National  Bank  of  the 
City  of  New  York  is  planning  to  erect  a  $250,000  building  for  its 
new  branch  in  Panama  City.  The  building,  which  has  been  planned 
by  a  firm  of  New  York  architects,  is  to  be  constructed  by  a  firm  of 
Panaman  builders. 

Plans  for  power  plant. — Plans  are  under  way  for  the  damming 
of  the  Zarati  River  near  Angostura  Falls  in  the  district  of  Penomen6, 
Province  of  Cocl6,  for  the  establishment  of  a  $250,000  power  plant 
to  furnish  electric  current  to  the  entire  Province. 

PARAGUAY 

Air  mail. — According  to  the  press,  the  Post  Office  and  Telegraph 
Bureau  has  been  authorized  to  sign  a  contract  with  the  Latecoere  Co. 
for  the  establishment  of  aerial  postal  service  between  Asuncibn  and 
Buenos  Aires.  The  contract  does  not  imply  an  exclusive  concession. 
The  expense  of  the  service  will  be  entirely  covered  by  the  extra 
charges  for  mail  carried. 

Paraguayan  building  at  Seville  Exposition. — Architectural 
plans  and  other  arrangements  for  the  construction  of  the  Paraguayan 
building  at  the  Ibero-American  exposition  are  rapidly  being  com¬ 
pleted.  The  cost  of  the  structure,  which  is  to  be  colonial  in  design 
and  built  of  lumber  from  Paraguayan  forests,  has  been  estimated 
at  10,000  pesos. 

Colonization. — An  enterprise  known  as  the  Paraguayan  Com¬ 
mercial  &  Colonizing  Co.  was  recently  organized  in  Paraguay  for 
colonization  purposes.  This  company,  which  has  already  acquired 
about  30,000  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  of  land  in  the 
department  of  Villa  del  Rosario,  has  agencies  in  various  European 
cities,  and  at  the  present  time  is  arranging  for  the  arrival  during 
February  of  the  first  contingent  of  German  families.  Five  hundred 
families  in  all  are  expected. 

Construction  of  wharf  at  Pilar. — According  to  the  press 
the  construction  of  a  wharf  at  Pilar,  a  work  of  vital  interest  to  the 
commercial  and  economic  development  of  the  community,  is  in 
progress  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

Distribution  of  cottonseed. — The  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  up  until  December  5,  1927,  a  total  of  186,626  kilograms 
S3458— 28— Bull.  3 - 6 
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(kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds)  of  cottonseed  had  been  distributed 
among  the  farmers  of  more  than  100  different  localities  for  this 
season’s  planting,  additional  seed  having  also  been  distributed 
by  the  Agricultural  Bank  and  several  commercial  firms. 

PERU 

Highways. — Funds  have  been  appropriated  for  the  construction 
of  the  road  from  Chepen  to  Cerro  Colorado  and  of  a  highway  to 
connect  the  Provinces  of  Celendfn  and  BoUvar,  and  for  a  monthly 
subsidy  of  100  Peruvian  pounds  for  construction  of  the  Lamas- 
Chazuta  highway  in  the  Department  of  San  Marcos.  A  road  is  also 
to  ho  constructed  from  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Yanahuanca 
through  the  towns  of  Rancas,  Yaraghuanca,  Quilacocha,  and  Cham- 
pacruz,  where  it  joins  the  road  from  Cerro  to  the  soft-coal  mines  of 
Quishuarcancha. 

A  section  of  11  kilometers  of  reinforced  concrete  highway  from 
Lima  through  the  Rfmac  Valley  to  Vitarte,  the  longest  stretch  of  this 
type  of  road  in  Peru,  was  opened  in  December.  It  is  a  section  of 
the  highway  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  mountain  Departments. 

Peru  in  the  Ibero  American  Exposition. — The  Peruvian 
Commission  for  participation  in  the  Ibero  American  Exposition  to 
be  opened  in  Seville,  Spain,  on  October  12,  1928,  is  busily  engaged  in 
securing  cooperation  from  Peruvian  manufacturers  and  business  men 
in  preparing  full  e.xhibits  to  be  sent  to  the  Exposition.  The  commis¬ 
sion  reports  that  a  permanent,  commodious  building  of  a  Peruvian 
type  of  architecture  is  being  constructed  to  house  large  exhibits  of 
mining,  agriculture,  and  industries,  and  sections  on  history,  art,  and 
bibliography,  while  the  archeological  exhibit  will  be  finer  than  any 
yet  assembled  in  Peru. 

Foreign  scholarships  for  agricultural  graduates. — See 
page  318. 

SALVADOR 

Agricultural  and  industrial  society. — On  November  28,  1927, 
an  agricultural  and  industrial  society  was  founded  at  Izalco  by  the 
farmers  and  manufacturers  of  the  Department  of  Sonsonate  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  agricultural  and  industrial  development  of 
that  prosperous  section  of  the  Republic. 

URUGUAY 

First  National  Travel  Congress. — Sessions  of  the  First 
National  Travel  Congress  held  in  Montevideo  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Uruguayan  Touring  Club  were  opened  on  December  8,  1927, 
before  an  audience  representative  of  government  circles,  business 
houses,  and  the  rural  associations  of  the  country.  The  principal 
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conclusions  reached  by  the  congress  advocated  the  following:  Crea¬ 
tion  of  a  national  travel  bureau  with  sufficient  powers  to  solve  the 
various  travel  problems  facing  the  country;  the  publication  of  descrip¬ 
tive  material  and  maps  of  Uruguay;  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
dirt  road  as  a  system  of  highway  construction  progress;  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Montevideo-Rio  de  Janeiro  highway;  better  means  of 
communication  between  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires;  and  the  free 
transit  of  automobiles  into  neighboring  countries.  Among  other 
visits  made  by  the  congress  to  the  outlying  districts  of  Montevideo 
was  one  to  Villa  Colon  on  December  14,  1927,  at  which  time  the  first 
road  marker  was  placed  in  accordance  with  a  plan  authorized  by  the 
National  Administrative  Council.  This  route,  designated  as  No.  1 
on  a  numerical  plan  which  will  be  used  everywhere  in  the  Republic, 
unites  Montevideo  and  Rivera,  via  Canelones,  Florida,  Yi,  and 
Tacuarembb. 

Annual  automobile  show. — The  Fifth  Annual  Automobile  Show 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Automobile  Center  of  Uruguay  was 
opened  in  the  Parque  Hotel  at  Montevideo  on  November  19,  1927. 
Judging  from  the  number  and  size  of  exhibits,  and  the  interest  shown 
by  the  public,  the  exhibition  is  to  be  considered  a  decided  success. 

Approval  of  plan  for  international  bridge. — Information  has 
been  received  that  the  plan  of  October  2,  1927,  for  the  construction 
of  an  international  bridge  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay  over  the 
Yaguarbn  River  at  Yaguarbn  has  been  approved  by  Dr.  Washington 
Luis,  President  of  Brazil. 

VENEZUELA 

New  industries. — It  was  stated  in  the  November,  1927,  issue  of 
Venezuela  of  Today,  a  publication  of  the  Venezuelan  consulate  in 
New  York,  that  the  manufacture  of  automobile  bodies,  for  which 
there  has  been  a  demand,  was  recently  begun  in  Caracas.  According 
to  the  same  periodical  the  manufacture  of  rubber  combs,  heels,  and 
soles  from  balata  rubber,  a  native  raw  material,  is  a  promising  indus¬ 
try,  while  the  production  of  native  soaps  and  perfumes  is  increasingly 
important.  It  is  said  that  several  chemists  who  started  soap  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  small  scale  in  Caracas  have  found  the  demand  so  great 
that  they  have  been  able  to  enlarge  their  output  and  make  plans  for 
the  opening  of  a  large  factory  in  Maracay. 

Modern  gasoline  stations. — Up-to-date  gasoline  stations  fully 
equipped  for  automobile  service  and  provided  with  rest  rooms  and 
first-aid  requisites  have  recently  been  constructed  by  a  company  of 
Maracay  throughout  the  territory  immediately  surrounding  that  city. 
Plans  have  also  been  made  to  build  similar  stations  at  various  points 
on  the  Maracay-Caracas  highway. 
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Population  of  Federal  District. — According  to  data  printed  in 
fll  Vniversal,  Caracas,  of  December  2,  1927,  and  taken  from  the 
official  report  of  the  fifth  national  census  effected  early  in  February, 

1926,  the  total  population  of  the  Federal  District  is  195,460.  Caracas 
is  reported  to  have  a  population  of  135,253. 

Wheat  milling. — Milling  in  the  new  wheat  mill  operating  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sugar  central  at  Trujillo  was  begun  on  November  28, 

1927.  A  new  industrial  field  has  thereby  been  opened  and  a  stimulus 
to  the  greater  agricultural  development  of  the  surrounding  regions 
created. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL^’’ 
AFFAIRS 


CHILE 


Government  finances. — On  presenting  his  report  for  the  four 
months  July  to  October,  inclusive,  Senor  Augusto  Merino,  Treasurer 
Oeneral  of  the  Republic,  estimated  that  1927  would  close  with  a 
favorable  national  balance  of  6,095,539.91  pesos.  His  statement 
was  as  follows: 


Rm'ipls,  1927 

Pesos 

First  liiilf  year _  404,  543,  251.  5H 

July,  .August,  Septom- 

l)cr,  October .  294,  287,  279.  58 

November  and  De¬ 
cember  (estimated).  185,  000,  000.  00 

883,  830.  531.  16 


Expenditures  under  the  budget,  1927 
Pesos 

First  half  year _  397,  787,  918.  73 

July,  August,  Septem¬ 
ber,  October _  316,  350,  610.  13 

Due  in  November  and 

December _  163,596,462.39 

877,  734,  991.  25 


Senor  Merino  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  salary  payments 
had  been  made  promptly  and  that  funds  had  been  set  aside  for  all 
other  e.xpenditures  provided  for  by  law. 

The  customs  collections  for  the  first  10  months  of  1927  were  381,- 
537,664  pesos,  against  348,482,856  pesos  in  the  first  10  months  of 
1926. 

COLOMBIA 

National  Budget  for  1928. — On  November  9,  1927,  Congress 
approved  the  budget  of  ordinary  receipts  and  e.xpenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  January  1-December  31,  1928,  as  follows: 
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Revenues 

Exi>enditures 

Source 

Pesos 

Branch  of  Government 

Pesos 

National  property . ^ 

8,385,418.47 

Ministry  of  Government . 

1 

9,197,017. 10 

Taxes . : 

32, 168, 548. 91 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations . 

676, 013. 60 

National  services . ■ 

2,585,211. 44 

Treasury  and  Public  Credit . 

7, 004, 34a  38 

Sundry  revenues . i 

1,754,877.87 

■Ministry  of  War . 

a  927, 293. 95 

New  revenues . 

5,050,000.60 

.Ministry  of  Industries . 

1,  .573, 309. 70 

Probable  surplus,  1927 . 

2, 000, 000. 00 

Public  Instruction  and  Health . 

Ministry  of  Public  Works . 

Bureau  of  Supplies . 

Comptroller’s  office . 

Mails  and  Telegraphs . 

5, 354, 579. 63 
7, 947, 82a  35 

19a  62a  80 

523,414.32 
5, 757, 639. 25 

Total  revenues . 

1  51,944,056.72 

Total  expenditures . 

1  45,158,061.08 

1 

The  surplus  would  therefore  be  6,785,995.64  pesos. 

The  budget  of  e.xtraordinary  e.xpenditures  is  as  follows: 


Pesos 

.\mortization  of  the  foreign  and  internal  debts .  2,  835,  995.  64 

Construction  of  public  works  producing  revenue . . .  28,  950,  000.  00 

Total . . . . . .  31,  785,  995.  64 


To  cover  this  extraordinary  expenditure  the  Government  will  have 
the  surplus  of  6,785,995.64  pesos  from  the  ordinary  budget  and  the 
proceeds  of  a  loan  of  25,000,000  pesos,  which  has  already  been 
secured. 

Bank  statements. — According  to  figures  published  in  the  Revista 
del  Banco  de  la  Republica  the  banks  of  the  country  showed  on  August 
31,  1927,  the  following  balances  payable  on  demand: 


Pesos 

Pesos 

Banco  de  Colombia .  5, 348, 854. 18 

Banco  Republicano .  1,415,551.86 

Banco  de  Londres .  3,699,378.03 

Comercial  y  .\nglo .  3,667,901.16 

Banco  de  Bolivar .  685, 992. 85 

Other  Banks . . .  2,365,601.11 

Banco  del  Paclflco .  2,730,039.06 

Banco  Central .  2, 427, 808.  .54 

Total . 50,382,792.23 

The  increase  in  deposits  from  June  30,  1924,  to  August  31,  1927, 
amounted  to  28,000,000  pesos. 


CUBA 

Financial  movement  in  1927. — Sr.  L6pez  Morales,  Chief  of  the 
Currency  Section  of  the  Treasury,  gave  a  report  on  the  financial 
movement  of  the  country  for  the  first  six  months  of  1927  from  which 
the  following  facts  were  taken: 

Banks  and  their  branches  operating  in  Cuba  totaled  169.  Total  deposits  in 
current  accounts  amounted  to  $141,894,185.68;  the  total  in  savings  accounts 
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to  $42,079,707.17.  Cash  on  hand  in  the  banks  amounted  to  $51,293,026.19. 
In  the  last  six  months  of  1926  current  accounts  amounted  to  $128,327,834.38, 
or  $13,566,351.30  less  than  in  the  6rst  half  of  1927.  Savings  accounts  in  the 
latter  lialf  of  1926  totaled  $39,236,497.03,  or  $2,834,210.14  less  than  in  the  first 
half  of  1927. 

Foreign  gold,  silver,  and  bank  notes  in  Cuban  banks  is  shown  as  follows: 
Spanish  pesetas,  701,403;  French  francs,  482,508;  English  pounds  sterling, 
4,222;  Mexican  pesos,  16,969,  and  lesser  sums  from  other  countries. 

Banks  and  banking  institutions  during  the  first  six  months  of  1927  sent  drafts 
to  foreign  countries  amounting  to  $184,085,780.08,  or  $23,405,588.28  more  than 
the  foreign  drafts  sent  in  the  latter  half  of  1926.  Foreign  banks  sent  drafts  to 
Cuba  during  the  first  half  of  1927  amounting  to  $58,745,376.49  which,  compared 
nith  the  $50,750,398.38  sent  during  the  latter  half  of  1926,  shows  an  increase  of 
$7,994,978.11. 

Cable  drafts  on  Cuba  were  as  follows:  By  the  United  States,  $184,332,396; 
England,  $13,746,742;  Spain,  $8,956,928;  France,  $1,278,075;  Italy,  $610,721; 
Switzerland,  $372,236;  and  by  other  countries  in  amounts  less  than  $200,000. 

ECUADOR 

Agricultural  Mortgage  Bank. — The  sum  of  8,000,000  sucres, 
which  will  be  lent  to  the  Government  by  a  Swedish  syndicate  which 
has  recently  received  a  contract  for  a  match  monopoly,  will  be  used 
to  found  an  Agricultural  Mortgage  Bank  for  the  promotion  of  na¬ 
tional  agriculture.  The  institution  will  be  organized  on  the  basis 
of  one  of  the  projects  formulated  by  the  Kemmerer  mission. 

GUATEMALA 

Economic  and  financial  commission  installed. — The  economic 
and  financial  commission  created  by  an  executive  decree  of  January 
17,  1927,  was  formally  installed  on  November  15,  1927.  This 
commission,  composed  of  seven  members,  who  will  act  as  a  body  of 
technical  advisers  cooperating  with  the  Department  of  Finance,  has 
been  announced  as  follows:  President  ex  officio,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  Sr.  R.  Felipe  Solares;  Vice  President,  Sr.  Licenciado  Enrique 
Martinez  Sobral;  and  Secretary,  Sr.  Alberto  Velazquez;  the  other 
members  being  Sr.  Licenciado  Mariano  Zecena,  Sr.  Licenciado 
Antonio  Rivera  P.,  Sr.  Joaquin  Torres,  Sr.  Licenciado  Luis  Bel- 
tranena,  and  Sr.  Samuel  E.  Franco. 

PARAGUAY 

Statement  of  Paraguayan  banks. — The  following  statement  of 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  state  and  private  banks  operating  in 
Paraguay  on  June  30,  1927,  was  made  by  the  Statistical  Office  of 
that  Government,  being  transmitted  to  the  Bulletin  from  the 
American  Consulate  in  Asuncibn: 
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ASSETS 


i 

Paper  j 

Gold 

STATE  BANKS 

PftOS 

58,691,032.58  | 

Pttot 
343,029. 15 

Bills  discounted . 

Current  accounts . 

4,055,94a37  ' 
50,289,252.83  , 
6,119,066.54 
'  447,105,906.32 

707,208.43 
30,20a60 
5, 899,  Q7Z  82 

Total . 

PRIVATE  BANKS 

566, 261, 198. 64 

6, 979, 511. 00 

42, 256, 189. 65 
43, 810, 906. 98 
78,891,719.42 
4, 769, 181. 26 
2,964,849.54 

210,943,414.99 

619,460. 15 
5,131,686.94 
'  1, 522, 580. 28 

525,313.53 
21, 505. 57 

1  250,000.00 

24,693,059.21 

Current  accounts . 

Mortgages.. . 

Various  debtors . 

Branches  and  agencies . 

V'arious  accounts . 

Total . 

383, 636, 261. 84 

33,063,605.68 

LIABILITIES 


STATE  BANKS 

i 

Capital.. . 

Reserves . 

Current  account  deposits . 1 

1 

44,762,301.24  ! 
7,408,476.91  ' 

962, 555. 70 

31,486.67 

289,008.02 

Administrative  deposits . | 

Savings  deposits . ' 

. 1 

Various  accounts . ■ 

Total . 1 

1 

PRIVATE  BANKS 

Capital . 

Reserves _ _ _ _ _ _ _  . 

514,090,420.49 

5,696,460.61 

566,261,198.64 

1 

6,979,511.00 

31, 108, 652. 00 
82,818,904.15 
107,994,861.66 
10,047.52 

1  26,998,607.30 

18, 879, 527. 50 
9,615,535.40 
106,210,126.31 

4,690,000.00 
1,711,051.60 
1, 133,26Z10 

Savings  deposits . . 

350, 121. 59 
6n,  559. 58 
49, 601. 27 
24, 55Z  009. 54 

Total . 

383,636,261.84 

33,063,605.68 

Budget  op  Asunci6n  for  1928. — The  budget  for  the  city  of 
Asunci6n  as  authorized  for  the  year  1928  has  been  estimated  at 
13,580,500  pesos,  the  expenditures  being  fixed  as  follows; 


Pesos 

Municipal  council _ _ _  138,000 

Executive  offices,  Department  of  Finance _  2,  931,  530 

Departments  of  Public  Works  and  Health,  Traffic  Bureau _  10,  510,  970 


Total 


13,  580,  500 
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PERU 

National  loan. — A  national  loan  of  $50,000,000  in  foreign  gold 
bonds  bearing  6  per  cent  interest  to  run  from  December  1,  1927,  to 
December  1,  1960,  with  an  amortization  fund  were  placed  on  sale  in 
New  York  last  December  at  91 These  bonds  are  a  direct  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  of  Peru  guaranteed  by  part  of  the  national 
revenue.  They  are  callable  by  lot  on  any  interest  date  at  par  value 
plus  interest.  These  bonds  are  the  first  series  of  a  loan  authorized 
to  consolidate  the  entire  guaranteed  foreign  debt  of  the  nation. 
After  retiring  certain  foreign  obligations  bearing  a  high  interest 
rate,  the  balance  of  this  issue  will  be  used  to  refund  short-time  loans, 
to  establish  a  gold  reserve  to  aid  in  stabilization,  to  pay  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  share  in  the  capital  of  the  Mortgage  Bank,  to  carry  out  im¬ 
provements  in  the  port  of  Callao,  and  to  further  other  public  works. 

URUGUAY 

Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay. — The  following  statement  of 
the  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  was  issued  on  October  31,  1927, 
being  printed  in  La  Manana  of  Montevideo  of  November  18,  1927: 


DEBITS  PtiOK 

Capital  issued .  9, 677, 913. 97 

Cash .  !>8,992,401.30 

.\dvancc  payments  on  accounts  current .  29, 613, 252. 14 

Loan  to  French  Government .  2, 962, 967. 97 

Other  loans .  52,478,491.50 

Farm  cri‘dil .  4, 618, 153. 42 

Bills  payable .  4, 325, 093. 03 

Various  investments .  8, 012, 697. 25 

Bills  receivable .  5, 657, 444. 41 

Doubtful  debts  to  be  collected .  .588, 722. 61 

Bank  buildings .  2,  373, 926. 32 

Furniture .  794, 665. 59 

Various  outstanding  debts. . .  1, 883, 365. 08 

Dejiosits  of  securities . 2.53,633,353.53 


Total .  435,612,448.02 

CREDITS 

Capital .  35,000,000.00 

Reserve .  652,553.93 

Circulating  issue .  62, 641, 200. 20 

Silver  eert  iflcates .  480, 000. 00 

Certificates  on  accounts  current .  3, 000. 00 

Creditors  in  accounts  current .  37, 865, 640. 02 

Time  and  savings  deposits .  35, 383, 120. 03 

J  uridical  and  administrative  deposits .  3, 313, 360. 48 

Sundry  accounts .  5, 953, 814. 66 

Balance  in  branches  and  agencies .  686, 405. 17 

Securities  dci>osite<i .  253, 633, 353. 51 


Total . 435,612,448.02 

Bills  issued .  62,641,200.20 

CASH 

Gold .  55,418,920.22 

Gold  certificates .  3, 000. 00 

SUver .  2,922,611.40 

Silver  certificates .  480^  000.  (0 

Nickel .  167,869.58 


Total. 


58,992,401.20 


LEGISLATION 


Tax  reductions  and  exemptions  abolished. — The  Brazilian 
Congress  passed  a  law  signed  by  the  President  on  November  30,  1927, 
which  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1928,  abolishing  with  certain 
exceptions  all  tax  reductions  and  exemptions  on  imports,  exports,  and 
other  taxable  articles  in  future  contracts.  The  law'  does  not  affect 
contracts  already  existing  with  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
Tariff  Act  and  under  the  provisions  of  Article  3  of  Decree  No.  4,910 
of  January  10,  1925,  here  revalidated. 

Article  8  of  the  law'  states  that  all  exemptions,  reductions,  and  franks 
are  abolished  in  the  postal  and  telegi-aph  service,  whether  public  or 
private,  as  w'ell  as  all  e.xemptions,  reductions,  and  free  transportation 
of  passengers  and  freight  on  the  Government  railroads.  The  only 
exception  is  in  the  case  of  the  transportation  of  troops  or  for  the 
Federal  public  service  authorized  by  the  Ministers  of  State. 

Article  9  states  that  the  postal  and  telegraph  taxes  will  be  collected 
according  to  the  tariff  attached  to  the  present  law'.  The  full  text  of 
the  law  is  published  in  the  Diario  Official  of  December  15,  1927. 

Bill  for  w  oman  suffrage. — In  December,  1927,  a  bill  w  as  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Brazilian  Senate  to  give  suffrage  to  Brazilian  women. 
The  women  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  already  have  this 
right,  granted  by  a  recent  State  law',  as  noted  in  the  Bulletin. 
When  the  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  it  will  go  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  for  discussion. 

CHILE  ■  j 

Reorganization  of  Treasury  Service. — A  decree  of  last  Novem¬ 
ber  provided  for  the  reorganization  of  the  National  Treasury  Service, 
provincial  and  communal  treasuries  to  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  General  Treasury  of  the  Republic.  The  purpose  of  the  decree 
is  to  simplify  tax  collections  for  the  public,  to  secure  a  more  adequate 
personnel  by  unifying  certain  divisions  and  thus  making  possible 
larger  salaries,  and  in  general  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
department. 


Regulation  of  children’s  entrance  to  motion  pictures. — The 
Department  of  Government  recently  issued  a  decree  signed  by  the 
President  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  children  under  14  years  of  age 
to  motion  picture  theaters  after  8  o’clock  at  night,  excepting  on 
Sundays  and  holidays. 
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GUATEMALA 

Labor  Advisory  Board. — A  board  of  advisers  composed  of  12 
members  chosen  by  the  Secretary  of  Promotion  from  representatives 
of  the  various  labor  organizations  of  Guatemala  was  created  by  an 
E.xecutive  decree  of  November  21,  1927,  for  the  purpose  of  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  Labor  Bureau  in  the  study  and  solution  of  labor  ques¬ 
tions.  The  decree  will  go  into  effect  upon  its  approval  by  the  national 
legislative  assembly. 

Bakery  regulations. — Bakery  regulations  formulated  by  the 
National  Labor  Bureau  including,  among  other  provisions,  rules  for 
labor  contracts  between  master  and  journeyman  bakers,  and  the 
payment  of  wages  and  sickness  and  accident  compensation,  received 
E.xecutive  approval  on  November  14,  1927.  The  regulations  also 
establish  an  8-hour  day. 

HAITI 

Courts  of  Cassation. — A  law  dated  December  21,  1927,  defines 
the  authority  of  the  courts  of  cassation,  thus  remedying  the  lack  of 
clarity  of  the  former  law  on  the  subject. 

HONDURAS 

Conversion  of  credits. — In  accordance  with  Legislative  Decree 
No.  Ill  and  the  regulations  for  the  amortization  of  the  internal  debt, 
the  Conversion  Office  of  the  Ministry  of  Treasury  and  Public 
Credit  began  operations  on  November  21,  1927,  its  duties  being  to 
convert  the  following  into  bonds  of  the  internal  debt:  (a)  Credits 
without  interest  registered  by  the  Public  Credit  Commission  which 
functioned  from  1921  to  1925;  (6)  credits  represented  by  certificates 
of  losses  but  not  registered  by  the  aforesaid  commission;  and  (c) 
credits  originating  from  subventions  and  subsidies. 

MEXICO 

Protection  of  industry. — Last  November  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nuevo  Le6n  passed  a  law  for  the  protection  of  industry. 
The  law  provides  that  all  industries  already  established  whose 
growth  would  promote  the  development  of  the  State’s  wealth  and 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  similar  new  indus¬ 
tries,  shall  enjoy  for  20  years  a  50  per  cent  reduction  in  local  ta.xes. 
New  industrial  plants  and  extensions  of  plants  already  in  operation 
shall  enjoy  for  10  years  a  similar  reduction. 

Regulations  of  the  forestry  act. — Under  date  of  September  8, 
1927,  President  Calles  issued  regulations  for  the  Forestry  Act  of 
April  5,  1926.  The  regulations  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
various  problems  of  forest  conservation,  protection,  and  exploita- 
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tion,  and  to  reforestation.  Various  forest  reserves  and  several 
national  parks  are  established.  Provisions  are  given  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Federal  Forest  Service,  which  is  charged  with  the  over¬ 
sight  of  the  forest  reserves  and  the  national  parks,  and  also  with 
scientific  investigations  to  promote  forestry  and  the  proper  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  forest  resources  of  the  nation. 

PERU 

Regulation  of  cotton  tax. — Law  No.  5,871  of  October  19,  1927, 
places  a  tax  on  all  native  cotton,  as  follows:  Coast  cotton,  ginned, 
one  silver  sol  per  quintal  of  100  Spanish  pounds,  gross  weight;  and 
mountain  cotton,  ginned,  50  centavos  per  quintal,  gross  weight. 
According  to  the  regulations,  the  production  tax  on  exported  cotton 
will  be  payable  at  the  same  time  as  the  export  tax,  while  the  pro¬ 
duction  tax  on  cotton  for  domestic  manufacture  will  be  payable 
upon  delivery  to  the  mills.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax  will  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  two  w'agon  roads  in  mountainous  districts.  Every 
payment  of  two  Peruvian  pounds  will  entitle  the  taxpayer  to  a  bond 
good  for  a  hectare  of  Government  land  in  the  mountains.  Persons 
owning  property  along  the  route  of  the  proposed  roads  are  also 
required  to  pay  a  tax. 

SALVADOR 

Venereal  disease  regulations. — On  November  10,  1927,  an 
executive  decree  was  issued  providing  for  the  regulation  of  prostitu¬ 
tion  and  specifying  the  means  to  be  taken  for  the  prophylaxis  of 
venereal  diseases. 

Regulation  of  labor  accident  law. — A  regulation  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  decree  of  May  31,  1927,  relating  to  commercial  employees,  was 
issued  by  the  president  on  November  4,  1927.  It  includes  specifi¬ 
cations  on:  Legal  working  hours,  designating  the  nature  of  those 
industries  which  may  have  unusual  hours ;  amount  of  leave  to  w'hich 
employees  are  entitled;  cases  of  sickness;  the  payment  of  wages;  and 
the  precautions  to  be  taken  by  the  employer  to  avoid  accidents. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 
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brazil-venezuela 

Convention  on  internal  uprisings. — A  convention  on  internal 
political  uprisings  and  the  internment  of  persons  or  forces  pro¬ 
posing  to  instigate  or  join  such  uprisings  in  the  other  contracting 
State,  signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Brazil 
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and  Venezuela  on  April  13,  1926,  the  ratifications  of  which  were 
exchanged  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  October  19,  1927,  was  promulgated 
in  Brazil  by  an  executive  decree  dated  December  6,  1927,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  full  in  the  Diario  Official  of  Brazil  for  December  8. 

COSTA  RICA 

Universal  and  Pan  American  Postal  Conventions. — The  Uni¬ 
versal  Postal  Convention,  its  regulations  and  final  protocol,  signed  in 
Stockholm  August  28, 1924,  and  the  Pan  American  Postal  Convention 
and  regulations  signed  in  Mexico  City,  November  9,  1926,  were 
approved  by  President  Jimenez  on  September  27,  1927.  {La  Gaceta, 
November  12,  1927.) 


COLOMBIA-COSTA  RICA 

Mutual  recognition  of  professional  degrees. — The  Costa 
Rican-Colombian  convention  on  the  mutual  recognition  of  profes¬ 
sional  degrees  and  exchange  of  academic  credits,  signed  in  San  Jos4 
on  October  13,  1926,  was  ratified  by  the  Costa  Rican  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  on  October  21  and  26,  1927,  respectively. 
{La  Gaceta,  San  Josd,  October  30,  1927.) 

HONDURAS-UNITED  STATES 

Treaty  of  commerce. — On  December  7, 1927,  a  Treaty  of  Friend¬ 
ship,  Commerce,  and  Consular  Rights  between  the  United  States  and 
Honduras  was  signed  by  the  American  Minister  in  Tegucigalpa  and 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Honduras.  The  contents  of  this 
treaty  are  in  general  similar  to  the  contents  of  other  general  com¬ 
mercial  treaties  recently  negotiated  by  the  United  States  with  Ger¬ 
many,  Hungary,  Estonia,  and  Salvador.  The  new'  treaty  will,  when 
it  becomes  effective,  replace  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce,  and 
Navigation  concluded  by  the  two  countries  in  1864,  the  distinctive 
difference  being  the  inclusion  in  the  new  treaty  of  an  unconditional  in 
place  of  a  conditional  most-favored-nation  clause.  The  new  treaty 
will  introduce  many  changes  to  make  it  conform  to  modern  conditions. 
(Release,  United  States  Department  of  State,  December  12,  1927.) 

VENEZUELA 

Ratification  of  convention  on  traffic  in  arms. — By  virtue  of 
a  legislative  act  of  July  13,  1926,  signed  by  the  President  on  May  9, 
1927,  Venezuela  ratified  the  universal  convention  on  the  control  of 
international  traffic  in  arms,  munitions,  and  other  war  materials; 
the  specifications  regarding  the  inclusion  of  Ifni  in  the  special  zones 
mentioned  in  Article  12  of  the  convention,  the  protocol  on  the  pro- 
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hibition  of  the  use  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous,  or  similar  gases,  and 
bacteriological  methods  of  warfare;  the  final  act  and  the  protocol 
signed  at  the  International  Conference  on  the  Traffic  in  Armaments 
in  Geneva  on  June  17,  1925.  The  convention  with  the  act  of  ratifi¬ 
cation  was  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  Venezuela  on  December 
15,  1927. 


^  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  ^ 
~  \andEDUCATION;  “ 


ARGENTINA 


.VUGENTINE  SCHOOL  EXHIBITS  FOB  MeXICO  AND  JaPAN. — On 
November  22,  1927,  the  Argentine  school  exhibits  to  be  sent  to  Mexico 
and  Japan  were  delivered  to  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  those 
countries  in  the  School  of  Decorative  and  Applied  Arts  in  Buenos 
Aires  for  transmission  to  the  countries  in  question.  The  articles  in 
the  exhibits  included  5,238  drawings  from  nature,  4,836  conventional 
drawings,  4,012  decorative  compositions  of  original  design,  and  310 
different  articles  in  wood,  metal  work,  ivory,  bone,  leather  and  cloth, 
ceramics,  glazed  ware,  and  enamel.  The  normal  and  secondary 
schools  contributing  exhibits  are  located  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

Yearbook  of  the  National  University  of  La  Plata. — A  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  National  University  of  La  Plata  is  found  in 
its  recent  publication,  “La  Universidad  Nacional  de  la  Plata  en  el 
ano  1926.”  Information  given  includes  a  historical  outline  beginning 
with  its  foundation  as  a  Provincial  University  in  1897,  regulations 
governing  its  reorganization  as  a  national  university  in  1905,  a 
detailed  account  of  the  work  of  each  faculty  and  department,  and 
a  description  of  student  life,  amply  illustrated  by  pictures  of  the 
buildings  and  equipment. 

Thrift  Day. — In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  First  Inter¬ 
national  Savings  Congress  held  in  1924  at  Milan,  many  of  the  schools 
of  the  country  celebrated  October  31  as  Thrift  Day. 

brazil 


Degrees  of  Mackenzie  College. — On  October  11,  1927,  the 
Trustees  of  Mackenzie  College,  located  in  Sao  Paido,  were  notified 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  that  the  charter  of  the  College  had  been  amended 
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SO  that  it  may  now  confer  its  own  degrees  without  reference  to  Albany 
for  approval.  Mackenzie  College,  which  was  incorporated  in  1895 
under  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  been  obliged, 
like  other  independent  institutions,  to  send  its  diplomas  to  Albany 
for  signature  by  the  Secretary  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  only  other  two  institutions  in  foreign  lands  related 
to  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  which  have  been  given 
this  right  are  Robert  College  in  Constantinople,  and  the  American 
University  in  Beirut. 

The  engineering  courses  of  Mackenzie  College  have  been  officially 
recognized  by  the  Brazilian  Government. 

New  Member  of  Brazilian  Academy. — On  November  30,  1927, 
in  the  presence  of  a  brilliant  gathering  of  authors.  Government 
officials,  including  the  President,  diplomats  and  other  distinguished 
guests,  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  received 
a  new  academician,  Dom  Aquino  Correa,  Bishop  of  Cuyaba.  The 
Bishop,  who  is  a  poet  and  prose  writer  as  well  as  a  finished  orator, 
delighted  the  gathering  with  his  discourse  on  the  life  and  work  of 
Lauro  Muller  as  academician,  writer,  and  statesman,  comparing 
him  with  Rio  Branco,  both  of  these  famous  Brazilians  having  been 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Primary  school  statistics. — In  connection  with  the  centenary  of 
the  establishment  of  primary  schools  in  Brazil,  celebrated  late  in 
1926,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  compiled  as  complete  figures  as  possible 
regarding  present-day  primary  education.  Although  data  received 
from  some  of  the  states  were  incomplete,  it  is  estimated  that,  count¬ 
ing  public  and  private  kindergartens,  one-teacher  and  graded  pri¬ 
mary  schools,  there  are  about  24,000  schools,  1,500,000  pupils 
enrolled,  and  over  35,000  teachers. 

CHILE 

Class  for  retarded  children. — A  class  for  retarded  children, 
the  first  in  Santiago,  was  opened  last  November  at  tbe  instance  of  tbe 
school  medical  corps. 

Foreign  savants  in  Chile. — Among  distinguished  foreign  visitors 
to  Chile  in  recent  months  were  Mr.  Robert  Lemoine,  commissioned 
by  various  United  States  universities  to  carry  on  geodetic  investiga¬ 
tions,  especially  in  the  southern  mountains;  Prof.  Enrique  Diez 
Canedo,  a  leading  Spanish  critic  of  art  and  literature;  and  Doctor 
Boelitz,  a  prominent  German  educator.  The  last  two  delivered  a 
number  of  interesting  lectures  in  Santiago. 

New  organic  law  for  the  university. — A  new  organic  law  passed 
on  August  29,  1927,  is  causing  many  sweeping  changes  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile.  The  university  now  enjoys  greater  autonomy, 
both  administrative  and  economic.  The  president  and  full  professors 
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of  the  University  and  the  deans  and  directors  of  the  various  schools 
are  nominated  by  the  faculties  and  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  The  president  of  the  university  is  also  head  of  university 
education  in  Chile.  Another  important  feature  of  the  new  law'  is 
the  redivision  of  the  faculties  and  the  addition  of  new  schools  of 
letters  and  of  natural  sciences,  a  change  which  places  increasing 
emphasis  on  the  cultural  side  of  the  university’s  program. 

Primary  school  teachers  visit  Argentina  and  Uruguay. — 
Taking  advantage  of  the  September  vacation  a  large  group  of  pri¬ 
mary  school  teachers  visited  Argentina  and  Uruguay  in  order  to 
study  the  school  organization  of  those  countries  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  disseminate  information  about  the  educational  system  of 
Chile. 

Educational  Reform. — On  November  4  solemn  exercises  were 
held  to  celebrate  the  President’s  signing,  subject  to  minor  changes, 
the  educational  reform  measure  proposed  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction. 

COLOMBIA 

Funds  for  school. — A  Government  subvention  of  50,000  pesos 
annually  for  five  years  has  been  given  to  the  Colegio  de  San  Juan  de 
Pamplona  for  its  rebuilding,  endowment,  and  expenditures.  The 
construction,  laboratory  and  office  material,  furniture  and  other 
equipment  imported  especially  for  this  school  w'ill  be  duty  free. 

Ministry  of  National  Education. — On  January  1,  1928,  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  Health  was  renamed  by  law  the 
Ministry  of  National  Education.  The  Directors  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  are  now  to  be  called  Directors  of  Public  Education ;  they  are  to 
be  chosen  by  the  President  from  three  candidates  presented  by  each 
governor  and  are  to  serve  as  the  agents  of  the  Government  in  matters 
of  public  education,  and  also  as  secretaries  to  the  governors. 

Foreign  scholarships. — On  November  19,  1927,  the  Government 
made  legal  provision  for  14  foreign  scholarships,  one  from  each 
Department,  for  young  men  and  w'omen  to  study  fine  arts,  beginning 
January  1,  1928.  The  law  also  provides  that  w'hen  any  works  of 
Colombian  artists  are  awarded  prizes  in  foreign  exhibits  or  open 
competitions  the  Government  shall  acquire  such  works  of  art  for  the 
national  museums. 

CUBA 

School  notes. — According  to  the  recent  presidential  message  in 
Cuba  a  national  convention  of  superintendents,  inspectors  of  the 
Provinces,  and  school  directors  was  held  for  the  first  time  last  year, 
“from  which,”  says  the  message,  “great  benefits  can  be  expected, 
since  the  convention  will  open  the  broad  path  over  w'hich  the  teachers 
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and  schools  can  march  forward  freely  and  triumphantly  toward 
increasing  progress.”  A  meeting  of  inspectors  was  also  held  in  which, 
among  other  resolutions,  approval  \vas  given  to  the  organization  of 
supplementary  training  courses  to  improve  the  methods  used  in 
teaching  different  subjects. 

Due  to  the  success  of  the  advanced  elementary  schools  opened  as 
an  experiment,  26  more  schools  of  this  type  have  been  established, 
and  the  office  of  special  technical  inspector  of  advanced  elementary 
schools  has  been  created  to  provide  for  their  inspection. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Public  library  in  Ban!. — The  city  council  of  Ban!  has  granted  a 
site  facing  the  town  park  for  the  erection  of  a  public  library.  A  local 
committee  will  have  charge  of  securing  funds  for  the  construction 
of  the  building. 

GUATEMALA 

New  education  law. — Under  the  Organic  Law  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  promulgated  December  14,  1927,  the  Government  fosters  and 
supports  all  branches  of  education  in  the  desire  to  train  capable 
citizens  who  will  be  useful  to  the  nation.  A  brief  summary  of  the 
law  follows: 

Government  schools  and  those  enjoying  official  aid  are  to  be  laic.  Education 
is  primarily  practical,  aiming  to  develop  the  individual,  and  to  promote  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  growth  of  the  country. 

Public  education  comprises  two  divisions:  That  of  general  preparation  wliich 
includes  primary,  secondary,  normal,  and  sixjcial  education,  and  that  of  the 
university,  which  prepares  for  the  professions.  Preliminary  education,  that  of 
the  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens,  is  for  children  under  7  j’ears  of  age; 
primary  education  is  compulsory  for  cliildren  lietween  7  and  14  and,  like  pre¬ 
liminary  education,  is  free  in  Government  schools.  Secondarj’  education  leads 
to  a  diploma  of  graduate  in  letters  and  sciences. 

The  National  University,  which  enjoys  a  considerable  amount  of  independence, 
is  formed  of  the  Schools  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences,  Medicine,  Pharmacy  and 
Chemistry,  Mathematical  Sciences,  Philosophy  and  Letters. 

The  control  and  supervi.sion  of  each  branch  of  education  is  exercised  by  the 
Executive,  through  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Education,  which  has 
at  its  service  an  advisory  liody  called  the  National  Council  of  Education. 

The  owners  of  farms,  mines,  factories,  workshops,  or  other  business  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  country  where  there  are  more  than  10  cliildren  of  school  age  are 
obliged  to  establish  at  their  own  expense  free  schools  under  competent  teachers. 

It  is  against  the  law  to  give  work  to  children  of  school  age  during  the  hours 
required  for  attendance. 

A  teacher  who  has  taught  more  than  10  years  has  the  right  to  demand  that  at 
least  one  of  his  or  her  children  enjoy  a  scholarship  during  the  complete  course 
of  his  education  in  one  of  the  Government  schools.  This  law  went  into  effect 
the  first  of  January. 
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School  building  nearing  completion. — According  to  the  press 
of  December  7,  1927,  work  on  the  construction  of  the  new  building 
for  the  Industrial  School  of  Guatemala  City  is  rapidly  nearing  com¬ 
pletion.  This  commodious  structure,  which  will  easily  accommodate 
500  pupils  besides  having  adequate  living  apartments  for  the  faculty, 
will  be  provided  with  classrooms,  well-equipped  workshops,  an 
assembly  hall,  shower  baths,  and  a  swimming  pool.  An  athletic  field 
will  also  be  laid  out. 

Mexican  section  in  National  Library. — Information  has 
recently  been  received  that  a  large  collection  of  books  by  Mexican 
authors  has  been  sent  the  National  Library  in  Guatemala  City  by 
the  chief  of  the  library  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Mexico.  The  collection,  which  includes  a  number  of  children’s 
classics,  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library,  forming  the  basis 
for  a  Mexican  section  in  the  Guatemalan  library. 

HAITI 

School  facts. — The  following  facts  on  school  activities  were  taken 
from  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver 
for  November,  1927: 

III  the  Central  Industrial  School,  Port-au-Prince,  the  average  attendance 
during  November,  1927,  was  94  jier  cent.  The  students  were  interested  in  both 
the  theory  and  the  practical  work,  advanced  students  in  the  indu.strial  department 
spending  all  their  time  in  the  shops  to  fit  themselves  to  serve  as  instructors  in 
the  new  industrial  schools  now  being  oi^ened  in  the  country. 

In  the  J.  B.  Dander  Industrial  School,  also  in  the  capital,  there  were  310 
students  enrolled,  with  an  average  attendance  of  96  per  cent.  The  work  in  the 
shops  is  very  satisfactory;  articles  to  the  value  of  283.50  gourdes  were  com¬ 
pleted.  There  has  been  an  insistent  demand  for  night  classes  including  courses 
in  English,  shorthand,  and  typewriting.  Since  at  the  end  of  November  there 
were  nearly  100  applicants  for  night  school,  it  was  arranged  to  open  classes 
Decemlier  5.  Up  to  December  1,  teachers  in  the  night  school  at  Gonalves 
worked  voluntarily  without  compensation  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  these 
schools,  after  which  they  l^egan  to  receive  compensation  for  the  extra  service. 
On  November  28  night  classes  attended  by  55  were  oj)ened  at  Jacmel.  Courses 
in  English,  shorthand,  and  typewriting  were  offered  and  shop  work  instruction 
was  to  lie  given  soon  after. 

The  organization  of  the  night-school  movement  is  of  special  importance.  By 
operating  the  schools  during  the  day  for  boys  and  girls,  and  in  the  evening  for 
men  and  women  who  are  employed  during  the  day,  the  industrial  schools  are 
able  to  meet  a  real  need  in  the  community. 

HONDURAS 

National  Arts  and  Trades  School  Exposition. — The  recent 
exposition  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  National  Arts  and  Trades 
School  of  Tegucigalpa  was  very  successful  as  to  the  quality  and 
73458— 28— Bull.  ,3 - 7 
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variety  of  the  objects  shown.  Examples  of  cabinet-making,  car- 
pentiy,  weaving,  wicker  work,  and  mechanical  work  were  on  view. 
In  the  mechanical  exhibit  there  were  a  number  of  utensils  and  tools 
of  the  kind  heretofore  imported  for  use  in  the  country.  It  is  thought 
that  these  well-made  tools  may  he  the  first  step  toward  new  national 
industries. 

MEXICO 

Education  statistics. — The  Secretary  of  Education  recently 
made  public  the  following  statistics  on  the  status  of  schools  through¬ 
out  the  Republic  in  October,  1927,  which,  it  should  he  noted,  are 
incomplete  because  of  lack  of  full  returns: 

Total  iiiimber  of  schools,  15,479,  divided  as  follows:  Kindergartens,  378;  rural 
schools,  10,136;  other  elementary  schools,  4,467;  secondary  and  preparatory 
schools,  67;  normal  schools,  65;  professional  schools,  57;  schools  of  fine  arts,  22; 
and  technical,  industrial,  commercial  and  vocational  schools,  278. 

Schools  supported  by  the  Federal  Government  were  attended  by  252,988  l)oys 
and  161,276  girls,  while  in  those  supportetl  by  the  States  and  municipalities  there 
were  402,616  Imys  and  348,525  girls.  Pupils  in  private  .schools  numb'ered  17,928. 
The  total  for  the  nation  was  therefore  1,183,333. 

Educational  advances  in  Guanajuato. — Last  November  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Guanajuato  signed  an  important  law  to  pro¬ 
mote  education  in  that  State.  The  law  establishes  eight  rural  normal 
schools,  increases  the  number  of  rural  and  elementary  schools,  raises 
teachers’  salaries,  and  provides  for  a  much  larger  budget  for  educa¬ 
tion  in  general. 

Doctor  Kandel  visits  Mexico. — At  the  invitation  of  the  Secre- 
tarj’  of  Public  Education  of  Mexico,  Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel,  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  gave  a  few  months  ago  at  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mexico,  Mexico  City,  a  series  of  lectures  on  secondary 
education. 

PARAGUAY 

Scholarships  in  vocational  training. — During  November  the 
principal  of  the  Vocational  School  for  Women  in  Asuncion  announced 
that  30  scholarships  for  vacation  courses  in  vocational  training  had 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  hoard  of  the  citj\ 

New  school  buildings. — The  Allen-Stone  Building  given  by  Miss 
Cynthia  Allen  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  soon  to  be  opened  at  the  Colegio 
Internacional  in  Asuncion.  A  girls’  dormitory'  will  also  be  completed 
this  year.  These  two  buildings  which,  exclusive  of  the  land,  will  cost 
about  $130,000,  are  said  to  be  among  the  finest  buildings  in  Paraguay. 

PERU 


Foreign  scholarships  for  agricultural  graduates. — The 
E.xecutive  Committee  of  the  Peruvian  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
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tion  has  decided  to  award  two  foreign  scholarships  annually  to 
graduates  of  the  National  School  of  Agricultural  and  Veterinarj' 
Medicine. 

SALVADOR 

School  camps. — The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  decided 
to  establish  school  camps  for  the  recreation  and  health  of  those 
children  who  may  need  it. 

Salvadorean  Teachers’  Manual. — The  first  copies  of  El  Manual 
del  Maestro  Salradoreno,  a  publication  of  the  Council  of  Primary 
Instruction,  recently  made  their  appearance  in  San  Salvador.  It  is 
expected  that  this  periodical  will  prove  especially  helpful  to  teachers 
in  the  more  isolated  sections  of  the  country. 

Night  school  for  adults. — In  a  session  of  August  29,  1927,  the 
Gerardo  Barrios  Cooperative  Society  approved  a  recommendation 
providing  for  the  establishment  in  San  Salvador  of  a  night  school 
for  adults. 

Short  courses  for  teachers. — According  to  recent  information, 
special  short  courses  for  primary  teachers  were  held  during  the  vaca¬ 
tion  month  of  January  of  the  present  year. 

URUGUAY 

Republic  of  Brazil  School  dedicated. — On  November  15,  1927, 
the  thirty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  of 
Brazil  was  celebrated  in  Montevideo  with  special  exercises,  one  of 
which  was  the  dedication  of  the  the  school  named  for  the  Republic 
of  Brazil.  A  delegation  of  Brazilian  teachers  was  present  at  the 
ceremony  and  the  presence  of  high  Uruguayan  Government  officials 
as  well  as  Brazilian  diplomatic  officers  resident  in  Montevideo  was  a 
manifestation  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  two  nations  hold  each 
other. 

School  for  Deaf-Mutes. — Especially  interesting  among  the  clos¬ 
ing  exercises  held  in  the  various  Montevideo  schools  during  the  last  of 
November  were  those  of  the  School  for  Deaf-Mutes.  Features  of 
the  program  were  gymnastic  exercises  and  an  exposition  of  metal 
work,  painting,  carving,  basketry,  carpenter  work,  modeling,  and 
drawing  done  by  the  pupils. 
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The  key  to  the  world  of  the  future  and  to  the  wise  fraternity  of  all  races  lies  in  the 
liberation  of  the  child  from  the  bondage  of  others’  error  and  sin;  from  disease  and 
licbility,  from  desertion  and  want,  from  ignorance  and  passion  above  all,  that  are 
visited  on  the  helpless  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  The  heart  of  a  child  is 
friendly  to  all;  like  the  baby  of  Della  Robbia  its  limbs  are  bound,  but  its  arms  go  out 
to  its  fellows.  Its  single  claim  is  to  be  allowed  to  love;  its  one  revenge  to  die  if,  for 
an  hour,  we  neglect  it. — Roniain  Holland,  in  The  Save  the  Children  F und  \ews 
Bulletin,  London. 

.^.KGEXTIXA 


Childkex  below  xormal  IX  HEALTH. — The  National  Council  of 
Education  of  Buenos  Aires  has  reopened  the  seaside  camp  at  Mar 
del  Plata  for  children  who  are  in  jioor  health  or  predisposed  to  various 
diseases.  A  month’s  stay  will  be  afforded  three  p-oups  of  220  each. 
There  are  six  special  schools  in  Buenos  Aires  for  children  below  nor¬ 
mal  in  health,  where  they  receive  the  benefits  of  fresh  air,  sunshine, 
special  food  and  care. 

On  December  1,  1927,  certificates  were  awarded  by  the  School 
Medical  Corps  to  the  teachers  who  have  specialized  as  instructors  of 
children  below  normal  in  health.  Of  the  teachers  awarded  diplomas 
73  were  women  and  7  were  men. 

Youxg  Mex’s  Christian'  Association'. — In  the  latter  part  of  1927 
the  Younf:  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Buenos  Aires  completed 
its  twenty-fifth  year.  It  has  jri'own  from  a  small  orjranization  which 
in  1902  occupied  five  rooms  in  a  house  to  an  orfjanization  of  5,000 
members,  80  per  cent  of  whom  are  Arfientinians,  with  property  valued 
at  over  a  million  pesos.  Besides  its  larjre  buildin"  with  class  and 
assembly  halls  it  has  an  athletic  field,  an  excellently  equipped  gym¬ 
nasium  and  a  covered  swimming  pool.  Two  thousand  young  men 
visit  the  association  every  day.  The  Association  gives  classes  in 
languages  and  other  branches  of  education,  physical  culture,  civics, 
and  ethics  and  provides  wholesome  amusements  and  a  gathering 
place  for  the  youth  of  the  capital  city.  The  Association  has  many 
friends  who  are  not  members  but  who,  pei-suaded  of  its  good  and 
wholesome  influence,  are  always  ready  to  aid  in  its  development. 

Childrex’s  libraries  axd  play  cexters. — Tn  the  city  of  Burnos 
.Vires  the  .Vssociation  for  Children’s  Libraries  and  Recreation  Centers, 
founded  in  1913,  during  the  14  years  of  its  existence  has  developed 
eight  recreation  centers  to  keep  poor  children  away  from  the  dangers 
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of  the  street,  and  to  giv^e  them  manual  training  and  healthful  diver¬ 
sions  outside  of  school  hours.  More  than  1,000  children  under  12 
years  of  age  go  to  these  centers  to  work  or  play  as  they  choose,  each 
receiving  a  daily  allowance  of  100  grams  of  bread  and  200  grams  of 
milk.  The  work  and  play  is  supervised  by  teachers.  The  centers 
are  aided  by  an  annual  Government  subvention  of  50,000  pesos  and 
a  municipal  subsidy  of  30,000  pesos,  support  being  also  given  by 
private  contributions. 

BRAZIL 

Theory  of  cause  of  cancer. — On  December  17, 1927,  Dr.  Octavio 
Felix  Pedroso  gave  a  lecture  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  his  theory  of 
the  'cause  and  cure  of  cancer  and  other  diseases  due  to  metabolic 
disturbances  in  the  human  body.  The  press  states  the  following: 

His  theory  is  based  on  the  fact  that  there  is  a  derangement  of  the  iso-electric 
points  of  the  blood  and  that  when  this  occurs  the  patient  falls  prey  to  diseases  of 
metabolic  or  microbic  origin.  Doctor  Pedroso,  who  has  studied  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  has  continued  scientific  investigations  on  the  iso-electric 
points  of  the  blood  which  were  unknown  until  discovered  in  1922  by  Doctor 
Loeb  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute.  The  Brazilian  scientist  at  his  lecture  before 
Brazilian  medical  students  and  physicians  demonstrated  his  apparatus  for  the 
reintegration  of  the  iso-electric  points  of  the  blood.  The  theory  is  that  lack  of 
a  proper  amount  of  carbonic  gas  in  the  blood  and  tissues  brings  about  the 
derangement  of  the  iso-electric  points  in  the  blood,  and  when  once  the  pressure 
is  restored  the  patient  is  relieved. 

Campaign  for  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals. — The  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Protection  of  Animals  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  organizing 
a  campaign  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against  those  who  are 
cruel  to  animals,  the  confiscation  of  instruments  of  torture,  the 
installation  of  watering  troughs  and  the  establishment  of  hospital 
and  veterinary  service. 

Red  Cross  graduate  nurses. — The  Red  Cross  School  for  Trained 
Nurses  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  graduated  a  class  on  December  19, 1927,  some 
of  whose  members  had  specialized  in  obstetrics,  surgery,  hospital 
administration,  and  hygiene. 

Bill  for  woman  suffrage. — See  page  309. 

CHILE 

Hospital  presented  to  town. — Thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
Senor  Carlos  Justiniano,  the  town  of  Graneros  is  enjoying  a  well- 
equipped  hospital  of  30  beds,  with  wards  for  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  special  maternity  division.  The  hospital  with  its  grounds 
occupies  nearly  an  entire  block,  the  total  cost  for  plant  and  equipment 
having  been  300,000  pesos. 

School  of  public  health  nurses. — The  Government  School  for 
Public  Health  Nurses  was  opened  in  Santiago  in  February,  1927,  with 
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a  regristration  of  25  {iraduatp  nurses,  the  principal  being  a  graduate 
nurse  from  the  United  States.  This  class  was  given  an  intensive 
course  in  order  that  within  the  year  the  members  might  enter  upon 
public-health  work,  in  which  their  assistance  is  urgently  needed. 
Hereafter  the  length  of  the  course  will  be  three  years. 

The  school  has  a  main  building  containing,  besides  offices,  class¬ 
rooms,  dining  room,  and  kitchen,  beds  for  17  adults  and  12  children. 
Patients  are  selected  from  the  dispensaries,  public  assistance  posts, 
and  other  sources  to  offer  as  broad  a  training  as  possible  to  the 
student  nurses.  The  nurses  are  quartered  in  two  cottages  con¬ 
nected  with  the  main  building  by  a  garden.  An  ample  Government 
appropriation  makes  possible  these  facilities  for  study. 

*  Child  health  center  i.\  Punta  Arenas. — It  is  of  special  interest 
to  note  that  solicitude  for  child  welfare  has  long  been  evident  in 
Punta  Arenas,  on  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  the  city  of  commercial 
importance  farthest  south  in  the  world.  Here  the  Catholic  Women’s 
League  has  recently  constructed  an  asylum  which  will  be  able  to 
house  more  than  the  40  children  for  whom  the  society  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  caring,  as  well  as  a  few  old  people.  The  building  also 
contains  a  child  health  center,  in  connection  with  which  prizes  are 
awarded  for  the  healthiest  babies. 

COLOMBIA 

Charity  day-nursery  and  infirmary. — The  Policarpa  Salvarrieta 
Day  Nursery  for  the  children  of  working  women  is  soon  to  be  opened 
in  Bogota.  The  Day  Nursery  will  also  be  supplied  with  a  fully 
equipped  infirmary  and  a  dormitory  for  children. 

Hygiene  laboratories. — On  November  19,  1927,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  made  legal  provision  for  establishing  various  sectional  hygiene 
laboratories  in  the  capitals  of  the  Departments  to  cooperate  in  public 
health  work  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Hygiene  and  the  National 
Laboratory  of  Hygiene.  All  the  laboratories  will  be  in  charge  of 
bacteriological  experts  who  will  be  part  of  the  personnel  “  of  the 
National  Laboratory  and  subject  to  its  regulations. 

costa  RICA 

Antituberculosis  campaign. — By  virtue  of  a  legislative  decree 
of  September  27,  1927,  passed  to  supersede  the  decree  of  February 
24,  1923,  free  clinical  treatments  for  persons  suffering  from  venereal 
diseases  will  be  continued  in  Costa  Rica  and  a  campaign  against 
tuberculosis  started.  The  proposed  program  of  activity  includes 
educational  features,  aid  to  milk  stations,  distribution  of  nourishing 
food  to  tubercular  or  pretubercular  patients,  and  special  training 
of  visiting  nurses  for  work  among  tubercular  patients,  the  services 
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of  a  nurse  from  Europe  or  the  United  States  to  be  acquired  for  the 
last-named  purpose. 

Red  Cross. — A  donation  of  3, COO  Swiss  francs,  an  advance  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  annual  sum  jriven  the  Costa  Rican  National  Red  Cross 
from  the  Empress  Shoken  Fund,  has  been  made  that  organization  by 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  It  is  stated  that 
this  sum  will  he  devoted  to  child  welfare  work,  an  activity  which 
the  national  society  is  especially  interested  in  furthering. 

The  arrival  last  November  of  a  number  of  motion-picture  films 
on  subjects  relating  to  sanitation  and  personal  hygiene  marks  the 
beginning  of  an  educational  progi-am  to  he  carried  out  by  the  national 
Red  Cross.  The  films  will  he  shown  in  the  principal  theaters  and 
schools  throughout  the  country. 

Pathological  laroratory. — According  to  recent  press  reports. 
Dr.  M.  N.  Nauk,  a  professor  of  pathology,  has  arrived  in  San  Jos6 
under  a  two  years’  contract  with  the  Charity  Ijeague  to  install  a 
modern  pathological  laboratory  in  the  San  Juan  de  Dios  Hospital 
of  that  city.  Doctor  Nauk  has  just  returned  from  a  scientific  mission 
to  China. 

Sanitary  Bureau  building. — The  expenditure  of  171,500  colones 
in  the  construction  of  a  building  for  the  Sanitary  Bureau  in  San  Jos6 
was  authorized  by  Congress  on  October  10,  1927. 


Prizes  for  attendance  at  child  welfare  clinics. — On  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  1927,  300  prizes  of  10  pesos  each  were  distributed  at  the 
Office  of  Child  Hygiene  in  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
Charity,  Habana,  to  mothers  who  had  the  best  records  for  attendance 
at  the  child  health  clinic  at  the  appointed  times.  These  prizes  w'ere 
given  as  an  incentive  to  mothers  to  persist  in  bringing  their  babies 
into  the  clinic  for  examination  or  treatment  so  that  they  may  grow 
up  to  be  strong  and  well. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Christmas  dinner  for  poor  children. — At  the  suggestion  of 
the  principal,  each  pupil  in  one  of  the  Santo  Domingo  schools 
invited  a  poor  child  to  a  Christmas  dinner,  the  guests  numbering  150. 
The  dinner  was  served  by  the  small  hosts,  w'ho  also  gave  the  guests 
presents. 


Sanitation  of  Ibarra. — An  e.xecutiv^e  decree  of  October  13,  1927, 
set  aside  the  sum  of  20,000  sucres  and  the  money  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  certain  properties  for  use  in  the  sanitation  of  the  city 
of  Ibarra.  A  water  supply  will  be  provided,  sewers  and  drains 
constructed,  and  pavements  laid. 
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School  for  nurses. — The  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic 
has  created  10  scholarships  in  the  School  for  Nurses  connected  with 
the  University  in  Quito,  these  scholarships  to  be  allotted  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  amon"  the  applicants  who  appear 
best  fitted  for  nurses’  training.  The  School  for  Nurses  was  opened 
in  October,  1927. 

HONDURAS 

Prizes  for  healthy  children. — On  Christinas  Day,  1927,  the 
child  health  center  in  Sonsonate  awarded  gold  and  silver  medals 
and  money  prizes  to  the  healthiest  children  presented  in  the  better 
baby  competition.  Toys  were  distributed  among  all  the  babies  at 
the  clinic. 

Opening  of  the  Children’s  House. — On  January  1,  1928,  the 
Children’s  House  in  Tegucigalpa  was  formally  opened  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  women  who  organized  this  institution  for  the  protection 
of  children. 

MEXICO 

Restriction  of  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. — A  law  recently 
passed  in  the  State  of  Chiapas  regulates  the  sale  of  liquors  in  that 
State.  Among  other  restrictions,  articles  48  and  49  of  the  law 
absolutely^  forbid  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  indigenes,  students, 
and  minors.  Moreover,  the  law  places  a  high  tax  on  the  sale  of  such 
beverages,  irrespective  of  class  or  quality,  with  the  definite  purpose 
of  restricting  their  use  as  far  as  possible. 

NICARAGUA 

Nicaraguan  woman  consul. — The  second  appointment  by  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  of  a  woman  as  consul  was  made  on  Novem¬ 
ber  9,  1927,  with  the  naming  of  Dona  Blanca  Rosa  de  Schatt  as 
Nicaraguan  Consul  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  The  appointment  of 
the  first  Nicaraguan  woman  consular  officer  Avas  made  early  in  1927, 
being  that  of  Dona  Aurora  Rostrand,  a  Nicaraguan  poetess,  known 
in  private  life  as  Senora  dona  Maria  de  Ibarra,  whose  consular  post 
is  Detroit,  Michigan. 

General  Baptist  Hospital. — The  Baptist  Women’s  Missionary 
Society  of  America  has  decided  to  establish  a  general  hospital  in 
Managua.  The  hospital  is  to  be  named  the  Evelyn  Briggs  Cranska 
Hospital,  in  memory  of  the  mother  of  two  of  the  chief  donors  of  funds 
for  its  establishment.  A  property  has  been  purchased  and  the 
building  on  that  site,  as  soon  as  it  is  vacated,  will  be  fitted  as  a  hos¬ 
pital.  A  graduate  nurse  will  be  in  charge  of  the  hospital  nurses. 
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PANAMA 

Sanitation  in  the  interior. — On  his  recent  return  from  Agua- 
dulce  where  he  supervised  the  sanitation  work  being  carried  out  by 
the  sanitary  engineering  division  of  the  National  Health  Department, 
Dr.  Louis  Schapiro,  head  of  the  Panama  bureau  of  the  International 
Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  made  the  following 
statement: 

The  progress  of  sanitation  in  the  interior  of  Panama  indicates  that  the  people 
are  slowly  but  definitely  recognizing  the  necessity  for  the  construction  and  use 
of  latrines.  A  new  hospital  has  been  completed  recently  in  the  town  of  Sona, 
costing  $8,000  and  having  24  lieds  in  its  two  wards. 

National  Stadium  to  be  built. — Construction  work  on  the 
National  Stadium  on  the  outskirts  of  Panama  City  was  begun  on 
November  27,  1927,  with  a  ceremony  attended  by  the  various  sport 
organizations,  the  President,  a  number  of  officials  and  other  prom¬ 
inent  persons. 

National  Sports  Committee. — On  November  8,  1927,  President 
Chiari  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  National  Sports  Com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  nine  members  and  a  secretary,  to  organize  and 
supervise  athletic  games  and  contests  for  the  physical  development 
of  the  population;  to  encourage  international  sport  relations  on  the 
part  of  national  clubs;  to  establish  rules  for  the  use  of  the  National 
Stadium,  and  to  perform  other  similar  duties. 

PERU 

First  National  Medical  Congress. — The  First  National  Medi¬ 
cal  Congress  of  Peru  was  held  in  Lima  from  December  15  to  23,  1927, 
for  the  discussion  of  problems  relating  to  disease  and  its  treatment. 
The  week  following  the  close  of  the  Congress  was  devoted  to  a  program 
of  medical  lectures,  short  post-graduate  courses  in  the  Medical 
Club,  and  propaganda  for  medical  advancement. 

Importation  of  drugs. — The  Department  of  Public  Health  has 
instituted  chemical  analyses  of  imported  drugs  at  the  customs  houses 
to  avoid  the  abuse  of  customs  regulations,  since  it  was  discovered 
that  alkaloids  were  being  brought  in  under  false  labels  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  duties. 

Pure  Food  Regulations. — The  Municipality  of  Rimac,  which 
includes  the  city  of  Lima,  has  issued  regulations  preventing  the  sale 
of  food  products  on  the  public  streets  exposed  to  dust  and  flies. 

Women’s  Athletic  Meet. — The  Women’s  Sport  Federation  of 
Peru  held  a  women’s  athletic  meet  in  the  National  Stadium  at  Lima 
on  December  11,  1927,  in  which  the  events  included:  A  60-meter 
foot  race;  javelin  throwing;  broad  jump;  shot  put;  high  jump;  dis¬ 
cus  throwing;  and  other  events.  The  press  comments  enthusiastically 
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upon  this  feminine  activity,  predicting:  a  benefit  to  the  race  and  a 
liberation  from  the  bonds  of  custom  which  have  forbidden  woman  to 
develop  either  her  body  or  her  mind. 

SALVADOR 

Orphan  asylum. — Work  on  the  orphan  asylum  being  constructed 
in  San  Salvador  with  funds  given  by  Senor  Benjamfn  Bloom  is  re¬ 
ported  to  he  progressing  so  rapidly  that  completion  is  e.xpected  by 
March. 

Tuberculosis  sanitarium. — A  permanent  league  to  aid  in  the 
opening  and  maintenance  of  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium  in  San  Salvador 
as  soon  as  funds  are  available  was  organized  by  a  number  of  prominent 
women  of  San  Salvador  on  November  15,  1927.  Dona  Eva  Duke 
de  Sol,  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  movement,  was  elected  president. 

Red  Cross  Review. — The  Salvadorean  Red  Cross  has  com¬ 
menced  to  publish  a  quarterly  review,  containing  many  interesting 
articles  and  a  list  of  the  officers  of  18  local  chapters,  besides  those  of 
the  national  organization.  The  Secretary  General  is  Senor  Nicolas 
Ijciva. 

URUGUAY 

Public  welfare  congress. — The  first  national  public  welfare 
congress  was  opened  in  Montevideo  on  December  12,  1927,  before  a 
distinguished  audience  representative  of  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Important  among  the  resolutions  passed  were  those  providing  for  the 
organization  of  an  active  campaign  against  tuberculosis  by  the 
establishment  of  dispensaries  and  institutes  for  medical  and  social 
assistance,  and  the  appointment  of  a  national  commission  to  plan 
details  of  the  campaign,  supervise  it,  and  propose  necessary  legislative 
measures.  In  addition  to  papers  on  the  treatment  of  specific  diseases, 
other  subjects  considered  were  standardization  of  hospitals,  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  system  of  home  visits,  changes  in  clinical  service, 
the  improvement  of  obstetrical  assistance  in  the  country,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  insane.  In  connection  with  the  congress  an  exposi¬ 
tion  was  held  showing  the  progress  of  many  national  industries  and 
laboratories  supplying  hospital  and  medical  equipment,  and  featuring 
graphs  and  other  e.xhibits  prepared  by  the  National  Council  of 
Hygiene. 
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New  Bolivian  cabinet. — By  virtue  of  a  recent  presidential 
decree  the  following  cabinet  was  appointed:  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Dr.  Thomas  Manuel  Elio;  Minister  of  Government  and 
Justice,  Senor  Minor  Gainsborg;  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Senor 
.Vdolfo  Costa;  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Communications,  Senor 
Carlos  Romero;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Agriculture, 
Senor  F^lix  A.  del  Granado;  and  Minister  of  War  and  Colonization, 
Dr.  Felipe  Guzman. 


Honor  paid  to  art  critic. — On  November  15,  1927,  the  Madrid 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  voted  to  award  a  prize  to  the  essay  on  Ecua¬ 
dorean  sculpture  during  the  si.xteenth  to  eighteenth  centuries  written 
by  Senor  Jos6  Gabriel  Navarro,  Director  of  the  Quito  School  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  prize  consisted  of  a  gold  medal  and  the  title  of  corre¬ 
sponding  member.  It  was  also  voted  to  publish  his  work  at  the 
Academy’s  e.xpense,  and  to  ask  the  Government  to  confer  a  decora¬ 
tion  on  the  author. 

Readers  of  the  Bulleti.n  will  recall  Senor  Navarro’s  interesting 
and  valuable  paper  on  Art  in  Ecuador  published  in  the  August,  1925, 


GUATE.MALA 

Four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Guatemala 
City. — The  four  hundredth  anniversity  of  the  founding  of  Guate¬ 
mala  City  in  the  Almolonga  valley  by  Don  Pedro  de  Alvarado  was 
celebrated  in  Guatemala  City  on  November  22,  1927.  Important 
among  the  events  taking  place  was  an  excursion  to  the  old  city  of 
Guatemala,  27  miles  to  the  southwest,  by  members  and  friends  of 
the  Geographical  and  Historical  Society  of  Guatemala.  On  the  site 
of  the  old  city — Antigua,  as  it  is  now  commonly  known — which  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  another  community  has  grown  up. 

Death  of  noted  author. — News  of  the  death  in  Paris  late  in 
November  of  the  well-known  Guatemalan  writer,  Enrique  G6mez 
Carrillo,  came  as  a  distinct  shock  to  his  compatriots  in  Guatemala. 
The  whole  literary  world,  as  well  as  the  Latin  nations  who  knew  him 
best,  mourns  his  death  as  a  great  loss. 
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HAITI 

President  Borno  visits  Dominican  Republic. — On  December 
17,  1927,  His  Excellency  President  Borno  of  Haiti  departed  for  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  return  the  visit  made  by  President  Vasquez 
to  Haiti  during:  August  of  last  year.  In  all  the  towns  through  which 
Madame  Borno  and  he  passed  on  their  journey  to  Santo  Domingo, 
they  were  greeted  with  enthusiasm  and  demonstrations  of  friend¬ 
ship.  At  a  brilliant  reception  given  in  honor  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Haitian  Executive  in  Santo  Domingo,  both  Presidents  gave 
eloquent  addresses  in  which  they  stressed  the  friendship  which  unites 
the  neighboring  Republics  and  expressed  wishes  for  their  continued 
prosperity  add  peace. 

HONDURAS 

Monument  to  Columbus  on  Guanaja  Island. — On  October  12, 
1927,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  monument  to  Columbus  was  laid 
on  the  Island  of  Guanaja  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  This  island 
was  the  first  land  of  Central  America  discovered  by  the  Great 
Navigator. 

NICARAGUA 

Incan  Symphony  composed  by  Nicaraguan. — Sr.  Luis  A.  Delga¬ 
dillo,  a  Nicaraguan  composer  who  studied  in  Milan,  and  has  met 
with  success  in  Buenos  Aires  and  other  South  American  cities, 
recently  gave  a  much-applauded  rendition  of  his  Incan  Symphony 
in  Managua  before  an  audience  of  500.  The  symphony  opens  with 
an  Andante  of  the  Sacred  Dance  of  the  Incas,  followed  by  the 
Savage  Dance  which  begins  with  the  light  motif  on  the  chirimias,  or 
Indian  pipes,  taken  up  and  intensified  by  the  other  instruments  of  the 
orchestra.  The  symphonj"  ends  with  a  sonorous  and  majestic 
movement. 

PANAMA 

Success  of  Saint  Malo,  violinist. — Alfredo  Saint  Malo,  the 
young  Panaman  violinist  who  has  been  giving  concerts  in  the  United 
States,  in  November  gave  another  successful  concert  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York  City,  before  an  audience  which  is  accustomed  to  the 
best  music  which  the  United  States  has  to  offer.  This  audience 
received  Saint  Malo  with  enthusiasm.  Of  all  his  numbers  the  most 
applauded  was  the  “Incan  Prayer  to  the  Sun,”  a  composition  by 
Daniel  Alomia  Robles,  based  on  the  folk  music  of  the  Peruvian 
Indians  and  arranged  for  the  violin  by  Saint  Malo  himself.  He  had 
engagements  in  the  eastern  States  until  January,  1928,  after  which 
he  was  to  make  a  concert  tour  which  may  include  South  America. 
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PERU 

Peruvian  sculptress. — The  Peruvian  sculptress  Senora  Carmen 
Saco  returned  in  November,  1927,  from  Paris,  where  she  has  had 
very  favorable  criticism  of  her  work,  one  of  her  statues  having  been 
purchased  by  the  French  Government  for  a  Paris  museum.  Senora 
Saco  was  a  student  at  the  Peruvian  National  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
but  has  since  been  in  Europe  for  over  a  year,  visiting  Spain  and 
Italy  as  well  as  France.  One  of  her  chief  sources  of  inspiration  is  the 
ancient  culture  of  the  Incas,  and  another  the  native  types  of  the 
Provinces. 

Peruvian  singer. — Senorita  Isabel  Blanca,  a  young  Peruvian 
singer,  has  been  engaged  to  sing  important  roles  in  the  Philadelphia 
grand  opera.  She  is  reported  to  have  studied  under  the  famous 
prinia  donna  Emma  Calv4. 

URUGUAY 

Presentation  of  Alvear  portrait. — An  interesting  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  auditorium  of  the  National  Historical  Museum  on 
December  3,  1927,  when  a  copy  of  the  famous  Vanderlyn  portrait  of 
Carlos  Maria  de  Alvear,  the  great  general  of  Uruguayan  birth  who 
identified  himself  with  the  Argentine  wars  of  independence,  was 
presented  the  museum  by  Dr.  Lagas  Marmol,  the  Argentine  Minister 
in  Montevideo,  on  behalf  of  his  Government. 

VENEZUELA 

Gift  of  monument  to  Cuba. — By  virtue  of  an  executive  decree 
of  November  21,  1927,  a  bust  of  Bolivar  will  he  presented  to  the 
Cuban  Government  by  Venezuela.  It  will  he  erected  in  Habana,'^- 
but  as  yet  the  place  has  not  been  chosen. 
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BOLIVIA 

Report  on  Bolivian  eommeree  and  industries  tor  XovembtT, 
liCT. 

BRAZIL 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  I’ara  consular  district 
for  (piiirtcr  ended  Sept.  SO,  1927. 

Statement  of  dwlared  exixirts;  eofTee  exi>orted,  and  movement 
of  vessels  at  Santos  during  October,  1927. 

Vtilizing  Brazilian  eoal . . . . . - . . . 


Ex|>orls  of  manganese  ore  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  Novem- 
tKT,  l!r27. 

Budget  of  the  State  of  Pernambuco  for  192S . 
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Declanal  ex|K)rts  from  Bahia  during  November,  1927 . . 

.9ugar  valorization  noti-s . 

Statement  of  declaretl  exiiorts:  cofTee  exiiortial  during  Novem¬ 
ber,  1927,  comimred  with  Novemlier,  1926. 

Brazilian  imixirt  trade  in  cement,  6  months  of  1927 — . . 

Railroad  construction  in  the  State  of  Bahia.. . 

(■'ocoa  movement  at  Bahia  during  November,  1927 _ _ 
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Big  oillw  extorts  during  November,  1927,  anil  market  condi 
lions  in  Briuil. 

rity  jilanning  in  Sao  Paulo . 

Iron  and  steel  in  State  of  Sao  Paulo. . . 

Review  of  Brazilian  commerce  and  industries  for  the  month 
of  November,  1927. 

Rural  wages  in  Brazil . . 

Tobaceo  exixirts  from  Bahia  during  Novemla'r,  1927 . . 

Telephone  service  for  .\ntonina,  Paran& . 

New  (lovernment  palace,  jilans  to  be  tiresenteii  not  later  than 
Jan.  2,\  I92M. 

CHILE 

The  use  of  shox'els  in  Chilean  mining  enterprises . .  Oct.  Z) 

Proitosed  constniction  of  paper  factory  in  southern  Chile .  Nov.  24 


Dec.  16 
Dec.  22 
Dec.  2:1 


.Vuthor 


John  B.  Faust,  vice  consul  at 
Buenos  .\ire.s. 

Dana  C.  Sycks,  consul  at 
Buenos  .\ires. 

Do. 

Robert  Hamden,  consul  at 
Rosario. 


J.  F.  McGurk,  consul  at  La 
Paz. 


John  R.  M  inter,  consul  at 
Para. 

Fred  D.  Fisher,  con.sul  at 
Santos. 

Claude  I.  Dawson,  mnsul 
general  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Do. 

Howard  Donovan,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis. 

Fred  D.  Fisher. 

Claude  I.  Dawson. 

Howard  Donovan. 

Do. 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at  Sao 
Paulo. 

(Maude  I.  Dawson. 

!  ('.  R.  Cameron. 

!  Do. 

(Maude  I.  Dawson. 

Do. 

I  Howard  Donovan. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

Do. 


(leorge  D.  Hopper,  consul  at 
I  .\nto(agasta. 

Camden  L.  Mel.ain.  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Concepcion 


Exixirts  fnim  Buenaventura  during  November,  1927 . .  Dw.  12  Charles  Forman,  eonsul  at 

I  Buenaventura. 

Production  of  cane  sugar  in  the  Cartagena  consular  district  !  Dec.  28  T.  Monrix*  Fisher,  vice  consul 
during  the  past  5  years.  in  charge,  Cartagena. 

COSTA  RICA 

Economic  conditions  in  Costa  Rica  during  the  years  192.'i  and  Nov.  24  S.  L.  Wilkinson,  consul  at 
1926.  San  Jos6. 

Increaseinimixirt  tradeof  Costa  Rica, first  nine  monthsof  1927-'  Dec.  8  Do. 

New  factor  in  Costa  Rican  cotTee  situation .  Dec.  13  Do. 

CITA  ! 

■Vutomobile  imiMirts  into  Cuba,  six  months  of  1926  and  1927 _  Dw.  9  L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general  at 

Habana. 

Proixised  new  sugar-restriction  bill . .  Dec.  12  Do. 

Nox’emN'r,  1927.  review  of  commeris- and  industrit's... . l  Dec.  16  Do. 

Comparative  scheilule  of  rates  of  dutv  in  ('uban  customs  tarilT  ...do _  Do. 

of  Oct.  25.  1927. 

Live  stock  census  of  Matanzas  Province . do _  Charles  F.  Payne,  vice  consul 

at  Matanzas. 

Railway  connecting  Moron.  Province  of  ('amaguey,  with  Dec.  17  L.  J.  Ketma. 

Santa  Clara  oix-ni-d  to  tratTic.  | 

Inauguration  of  new  omnibus  service  in  Habana.. .  Dec.  20  Do. 

1928  i 
Jan.  9  ' 


.Vnnual  report  on  cocoa  beans  and  cacao. 
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Reyortn  received  to  January  15,  1928 — Continued 


Subject 


DOMINICAN  REPVrUC 

Automatic  telephone  system  in  Santo  Domingo. 
New  sugar  refinery  erected  in  Boca  Chica . 


Estimated  customs  revenues  of  the  Republic  for  1927.... 
ECUADOR 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  November,  1927, 
Establishment  of  Ecuadorian  (lovernment  purchasing  offices.. 
GUATEMALA 

Review  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Guatemala  for  i 
November,  1927 . , 

HAITI  I 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  October,  1927 _ 

Weather  and  business  conditions.  Cape  Ilaitien  district. 

Prixluction  and  distribution  of  Ilaitien  coffee  crop _ 

HONDURAS 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  November,  1927. 

Telephone  and  telegraph  offic-es  in  Honduras . 

NICARAGUA 


Date  j 

1927 

Nov.  30 

James  J. 

Dec.  21 

at  Sam 
Do. 

1928 

Jan.  2  1 

Do. 

1927 
Dec.  14 


W.. Allen  Rhode,  consul  general 
i  at  Guayaquil. 

'  Harold  D.  Clum,  consul  at 
Guayaquil. 


H.  Eric  Trammell,  vice  consul 
at  Guatemala  City. 


Nov.  23  I  Samuel  W.  Honaker,  consul  at 
!  Port  au  Princ-e. 

Nov.  30  Winthrop  R.  Scott,  consul  at 
Cape  Ilaitien. 

...do _ I  Samuel  W.  Honaker,  consul  at 

Port  au  Prince. 


Dec.  1  !  George  P.  Shaw,  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa. 

Dec.  4  Do. 


Report  on  coffee,  western  Nicaragua.. . | 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  November,  1927 . j 

PANAMA 

NovemlH'r,  1927  review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Panama,  I 
PARAGUAY 

Assets  and  liabilities  of  State  and  private  banks  in  Paraguay, 
June  30,  1927 . 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


Nov. 


PERU 

Re|M)rt  on  commerce  and  industries  of  October,  1927..—. . |  Nov. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  November,  1927 _ i  Dec. 


SALVADOR 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  November,  1927 . 

Concession  for  the  establishment  of  factory  for  the  production 
of  industrial  alcohol . 

URUGUAY 

Extension  of  water  system  in  Montevideo . . 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


Statistics  of  coal  imports  into  Uruguay  for  1924,  1925,  and  1928. 

Modification  of  duty  on  fresh  fruits _ _ _ 

Uruguayan  field  crops  for  the  season  1928-27 . 


Dec. 

Dec. 

I)ec. 


VENEZUELA 


Translation  of  article  20  of  trade-mark  law,  establishing  scale  of 
fees. 

t'nofllcial  translation  of  the  patent  law  enacted  in  1927,  pub- 
lisheil  in  Oflicial  Gazette  of  July  22,  1927. 

Tariff  changes . 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


1  I  Christian  T.  Steger,  consul  at 
Corinto. 

3  1  Do. 

I 


12  I  H.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 
Panama  City. 


23  Harvey  S.  Gerry,  vice  consul  in 
charge,  Asuncion. 


10  !  George  A.  Makinson,  consul  in 
charge,  Callao-Lima. 

8  I  Do. 


1  l,e  Roy  F.  Beers,  vice  consul  in 
charge,  San  Salvador. 

3  ;  Do. 


1 

3 

14 

15 


C.  Carrigan,  consul  general  at 
Montevideo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


3  I  Legation,  Caracas. 

5  !  Do. 

13  1  H.  M.  Wolcott,  consul  at  Cara- 


